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A correspondent writes: There are really three issues 
involved in the recent controversy over the appoint- 
ment of Dr Adams as Director of the London School 
of Economics. The first is the wisdom, academic or 
political, of the appointment itself; the second is a 
matter of students’ rights, and how far, if at all, 
they should be involved in staff appointments; the 
third is the role of the LSE, and whether its function 
excludes all but purely academic pursuits. (This last 
point was the subject of an exceilent article in the 
New Statesman, November 18, by Dr Bernard Crick.) 


In March this year Dr Robert Birley was appointed 
to investigate disturbances reported at the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and his findings 
were published at the end of April. It does seem from 
this report that not only had Dr Adams been less 
than whole-hearted in defence of academic freedom 
within Rhodesia at that time, but also - a point hardly 
touched on by general press comment - that he was a 
very indifferent administrator. 


This last point is as much a cause of concern to 
many members of the LSE staff as is the more 
publicised one that he is “soft on racialism.” How- 
ever, both of these criticisms could fairly be implied 
from the Birley Report, on which a group of LSE 
students based allegations against Dr Adams’ appoint- 
ment as director of LSE three months after this 
appointment had been made. 

On October 21, the Students’ Union, by a large 
majority, passed a resolution calling on Dr Adams to 
reply to charges made by Dr Birley and others. A 
month Iater, the president of the Students’ Union, 
David Adelstein, wrote a letter to The Times in 
answer to Lord Bridges (Chairman of the Court of 
Governors of LSE), who had earlier written to The 
Times in an attempt to “ pooh-pooh” the increasing 
objections that the students were making to the 
appointment of Dr Adams. David Adelstein was found 
guilty of a technical breach of students’ regulations by 
the LSE’s Board of Discipline, but no further action 
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Students demonstrate outside the LSE during the one-day strike last Monday. 


was taken against him. (As he had written this letter 
under the instruction of the Students’ Union in his 
Capacity as President of the Union, it would have 
been grossly unfair had the Board decided otherwise; 
one can’t help feeling that the Board made a grave 
error of judgment by bringing this charge in the 
first place.) 


It would be wrong, however, to assume that the main 
burden of opposition to Dr Adams comes from the 
students. Many of the staff are gravely concerned 
about the present situation, and no doubt their 
objections would have been more vocal, especially 
the junior staff’s, if they felt that active opposition 
would not have inhibited their future chances of 
promotion, and in some cases even affected the 
continuation of their employment with the College. 
As one of them said, “It’s pretty difficult to stand 
up in public and call the Head of your Department 
a doddering old reactionary.” However, there were 
more objections from the staff than these unofficial 
rumblings. The local branch of the Association of 
University Teachers had carried out a survey, the 
results of which were given at a meeting of the 
Academic Board on November 2. About half of the 
staff at LSE had replied to this survey and, of these, 
60% said that they would welcome a statement from 
the Selection Committee about its procedure regard- 
ing the recent appointment, and only 16% had 
apparently read the Birley Report, although 75% 
said that they would like to see a copy of it. 


Although no direct opposition to the appointment of 
Dr Adams was expressed at this meeting, there 
seemed to be a general feeling that there was a 
lack of confidence in the procedure for making such 
an appointment. But there still exists among a large 
section of the staff an understandable reluctance to 
condemn Dr Adams unheard. “ The main difference of 
opinion among the staff,” one lecturer said, “is be- 
tween the liberals, and the liberal-liberals.” 


The selection procedure itself is rather curious - even 
quaint. The selection committee consists of six gov- 
ernors elected by the Court of Governors of LSE 
and six members of the Academic Board elected by 
the staff. To these are added the Chairman and 
Vice-chairman of the Court of Governors, and the 
Secretary of LSE. “Soundings” are then taken from 
any member of the staff who may wish to express 
a view or opinion, and such names will be added to 
a list for due consideration. In time this list will be 
shortened and the remaining nominees will be con- 
fidentially asked whether they would ‘be prepared to 
accept the appointment should they be so selected. 

The delicacy of such a devious approach is easier to 


understand if one appreciates the difficulty of secur- 
ing the appointment of a person who knows he is 
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a second or third or thirteenth choice. (‘One of the 
most depressing features of the whole bloody business 
is that no-one wants the damn job when they can 
earn about three times as much in industry; so we end 
up with a dead-beat like Adams.”) 


In fact, before any official appointment had been 
announced, such names as Aubrey Jones and Alan 
Bullock had been leaked to the press (Observer, 
February 6); and, as a result of this, informal sound- 
ings of staff opinion ceased. It is this kind of proce- 
dure that is the object of criticism among many of 
the staff, regardless of the actual appointment, and 
a method of selection procedure that is even too 
dated for the Conservative Party hardly seems to 
be adequate for the LSE in the second half of the 
20th century. 


So although there is considerable disquiet among the 
staff regarding Dr Adams’s appointment, it is difficult 
to separate those who disagree on procedural grounds, 
administrative grounds, or on political grounds; but 
there is little doubt that there has been an attempt 
to encourage the impression that opposition to Dr 
Adams is confined solely to the student body - and 
this is untrue. Indeed the main fear that some of the 
staff have is that the students may lose interest in 
opposition to this appointment and thereby justify 
the belief of the Board of Governors that this con- 
troversy will soon blow over. 


It is thought by some members of the staff, that 
because of the vulnerability of their own position, the 
fight must in the main be left to the students. But 
if the students are not primarily interested in the 
appointment or otherwise of Dr Adams, but are 
using this as a peg on which to hang a much wider 
argument, as some of their own statements have 
seemed to imply, then Dr Adams will take up his 
appointment as Director of the London School of 
Economics on the retirement of Sir Sydney Caine. 


Thus, if the students, with a couple of small but 
significant victories behind them, are now going to 
direct their energies towards improving the facilities 
offered to them at the college, and if they are going 
to demand cheaper meals, more comfortable social 
premises, changes in the rules and regulations for 
students - in short, concentrate on those demands 
which students everywhere have made their own - 
they may well find the Court of Governors happy to 
meet them more than half-way. On the other hand, if 
they really believe that the appointment of Dr Adams 
is a step backwards for an overwhelmingly multi. 
racial college like the LSE, and they fail to press their 
opposition further, then many people will believe in- 
‘deed that students are not yet ‘“‘ adult ” enough to play 
a more expanding role in the administrative and 
educational spheres of their own colleges. 
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Overseas aid 


I am glad Peace News readers have come 
forward with demands for more British 
aid following John Keohane’s article of 
August 26. 

There can be no disagreement between 
any of us on the need for more aid. 
My comment about John Keohane’s 
article was about which facts to use in 
making our case. It does no good to the 
argument to misread the facts or to 
disparage good work where it is being 
done. But of course more must be done. 
On Olwen Battersby’s letter (October 21), 
I only comment that the cuts promised 
last July are on next year’s (1967-68) 
programme, so the £225 million for the 
current year may still be achieved if 
all the funds are taken up. 

On John Keohane’s further note (Novem- 
ber 4) about “1%.” I’m sorry, but 
1% of national income means, in the 
conventional language of the economists, 
1% of all national income, public and 
private. But let’s agree - aid ought to 
be more than 1% of national income. 
We can “afford” it. It all depends on 
what we are prepared to give up to make 
more room for aid in our budget. 
Francis Noel-Baker MP, 

House of Commons, London SW1. 


Politcal protest survey 


There ‘is a widespread assumption that 
in Britain political non-conformity is 
jealously protected, some would say 
over-protected, as is the right to protest. 
Yet the last decade has seen a wave 
of radical and anti-consensus protest - 
largely centred on the activities of the 
movement against nuclear weapons and 
offshoots from this - in direct confron- 
tation with the government and the law. 
The authorities have reacted time and 
again with ill-considered, hasty and often 
frankly repressive prosecutions and in 
doing so have used a host of obsolete 
or inappropriate weapons from the rusty 
armoury of the law, including the Official 
Secrets Act, the Public Order Act, 
Sessional Orders, the Race Relations Act 
and common law provisions; they have 
even resorted to such anachronisms as 
the Justices of the Peace Act 1361, The 
result is that the recent history of pro- 
test may be charted by the prosecutions 
it has inspired - the Pat Arrowsmith and 
George Clark cases, the Wethersfield 6, 
the Trafalgar Square arrests - to cite 
only a few. 

The National Council for Civil Liberties 
considers that the time has come ‘to 
undertake a survey of recent cases in- 
volving political protesters. The ‘imme- 
diate objective is to prepare a memoran- 
dum for submission to the government in 
support of the introduction into the law 
of safeguards to guarantee the right of 
political protest. Rene 

To make the case as authoritative as 
possible it is important that the survey 
should be comprehensive. We therefore 
appeal to all those who could supply 
detailed information from their own ex- 
perience to contact us. A questionaire has 
been prepared and is available on appli- 
cation to the secretariat. Needless to say 
that if you know of others who could 
help please put them in touch with us. 
Tony Smythe, General Secretary, NCCL, 
4 Camden High Street, London NW1. 


Attacks 


I was saddened but not surprised to read 
Ernest Tate’s letter (November 25) des- 
cribing how he was beaten up outside the 
Caxton Hall by Gerry Healy’s com- 
panions. ' : 

I suggest that, in future, people intend- 
ing to sell literature in proximity to 
members of the Socialist Labour League 
should be accompanied by a non-violent 
bodyguard of members of the peace 
movement; they could stand by ready to 
take over the literature and sell it if 
the original sellers meet with disaster: 
and also forestall the latter by interpos- 
ing themselves in the way of the attack- 
ers if this can be done without prejudice 
to sales to the public. (It would be no 
good having a living wall round the 
potential victim if it keeps everyone else 
away as well as the attackers.) 

Perhaps a rota of people willing to help 
in this (or other similar ways) could be 
kept; it would be an opportunity to 
practise non-violent methods, especially 
useful against the probable future growth 
of fascist thuggery on an extended scale. 
Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, London N11. 


Followers of Trotsky 


It seems ironic, not that I don’t feel 
sorry for Ernest Tate (letters, Novem- 
ber 25), that he, a follower of Leon Trot- 
sky, should complain of meeting violence 
from others who claim to be followers 
of Trotsky. Trotsky was hardly well 
known for his non-violence or leniency 
to those who oppose him; at least Mr 
Tate is still alive, not so the thousands 
of anarchists, syndicalists, pacifists, etc, 
who came in conflict with the “Old 
Man.” 

Vince Johnson, 

15 Percy Street, Liverpoo! 8. 


Vietnam convention 


While I sympathise with Mr Reeve and 
his fellow Oxford students (November 
18) in their desire to get something 
done to end “this disastrous war,” and 
having sat just behind them during the 
delegates conference I saw how impatient 
they were, I do not think they are going 
the right way about it by just denounc- 
ing the convention. 

While probably everyone there wanted 
an end to the war in Vietnam, far from 
it being a collection of like-minded 
people patting each other on the back, 
the chairman was well aware that there 
were organisations represented at the 
convention with very different aims, and 
it seemed to me that he was so deter- 
mined that every view should be put that 
too much time was taken discussing 
policy. If amendments had been allowed 
to the resolution, which was an abbre- 
viated form of the policy declaration 
which had been hammered out at suc- 
cessive council meetings and had to be 
on the lines of the agreed policy of the 
British Council for Peace in Vietnam, 
which called the convention, there would 
have been no time even to refer to 
the need for a campaign to implement 
that policy. 

The short time left, I agree, was a pity 
because the council can only be a co- 
ordinating body; while it can make sug- 
gestions, it is those who were represen- 
ted by the hundreds of delegates at that 
convention who must undertake the ac- 
tivity and who know what they them- 
selves can do. Mr Reeve is right in say- 
ing that one of the few new ideas was 
Dr Rose's for a peace corps. The work- 
ing committee of the council has already 
invited Dr Rose to discuss ways of carry- 
ing out this idea, and a sub-committee 
has been asked to do the necessary pre- 
paratory work - it is no use calling for 
volunteers until it has been ascertained 
whether the Vietnamese would accept 
such a corps, for instance. 

Did Mr Reeve have some plan of action 
which he was not able to put to the 
meeting? Unfortunately his own en- 
thusiasm for a torchlight procession was 
not shared by many members of the 
council, who felt that 10 pm was too late 
to start such a procession - marchers 
were called for the next day but piti- 
fully few turned up. If so, I am sure that 
the council would be glad to have it and 
to discuss it or any other ideas put for- 
ward. The council’s strength depends on 
the constructive support of as many 
sections of the community as possible. 
However, our first responsibility must be 
to make it quite impossible for the 
British government to continue its sup- 
port of the US government’s actions in 
Vietnam, and that will be easier if we 
all push the same way: pressing our 
elected representatives - in local as well 
as national government. Keeping up this 
pressure may seem dull compared with 
volunteering to join the Vietnamese in 
their suffering, but with British support 
so crucial to the United States, this must 
be our first priority. 

Mrs A. M. Young, Hon Secretary, 

St Marylebone Committee for Peace in 
Vietnam, 

24 Gloucester Place, London W1. 


Bob Overy’s report and comments on 

the British Council for Peace in Viet- 

nam’s convention (November 18) were 

excellent, except for one small point: 

he misquoted me. 

in vie shortest speech at the convention 
said: ’ 
“ We are not here to apportion blame; 
but one would be less than human not 
to condemn the terrible methods the 
Americans are using. Further, the 
Americans have no moral right to be 
in Vietnam, and no legal right either. 
They have violated the 1954 Geneva 
agreement and the United Nations 


Letters to 
the Editor 


charter. I appeal for unanimity in 
passing this resolution, so that pres- 
sure can be brought to bear on Mr 
Wilson to dissociate the government 
from supporting this dreadful war.” 
Which you will agree is rather different 


from his report: “ Verdun Per] .. . in- 
sisted on ‘the right of people to defend 
themselves’.” The quote is his, not 


mine, 
Verdun Perl, 
5 Ledborough Wood, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Loughborough 


The Vietnam peace caravan apologises 
to Loughborough; contrary to what I 
wrote last week, it does have a peace 
group, in fact a CND group, which we 
are sure would appreciate local support. 
The secretary is Mr J. Hayward, 106 
Maple Road, Shelthorpe, Loughborough, 
Leicester. 

Dennis Gould, 

Vietnam peace caravan. 


Nigeria 

It is probable that Idris Cox (Novem- 
ber 25) will accuse me of “ indulging in 
errors” ad infinitum, since we hold con- 
flicting interpretations of British policy 
in Nigeria in 1950. He would probably 
agree that the 1945 Richards constitution 
was Widely unpopular, but does not ac- 
cept that the 1950 conference was con- 
vened in order to evolve a constitution 
more acceptable to Nigerians. He argues 
that its purpose was “ to impose a region- 
al constitution against the wishes of the 
NCNC.” ? 

But, as John Mackintosh has pointed out, 
this conference was preceded by regional, 
divisional and village meetings. From 
their recommendations a draft constitu- 
tion was drawn up which proposed a 
system of regional legislatures combined 
with ‘a fairly strong central assembly 
empowered to reject regional legislation. 
However the national conference held in 
January 1950, at which 50 of 53 members 
were Nigerian, recommended in favour 
of increased regional autonomy. It could 
have proposed a unitary state but it did 
not. Thus the anti-regional views of the 
NCNC were not evident at this confer- 
ence, which was representative of all the 
regions in Nigeria. Indeed the NCNC had 
itself urged the creation of a regional 
constitution in its memorandum of 1945. 

The NCNC cannot be taken as represent- 
ing Nigerian opinion in 1950 because it 
was the only political party. I am in 
complete agreement with Idris Cox that 
the regional constitution has fomented 
divisions in Nigeria. But I do not agree 
that regionalism was “imposed” on 
Nigeria against the apparent wishes of 
the majority of the people. He himself 
agrees that it was favoured by the AG 
and the NPC. These parties were formed 
to cope with the situation created by the 
new constitution, but the conditions 
which ensured their survival existed be- 
fore 1950 and the leaders were already 
active. 

The “Native Authorities” who ran the 
NPC wielded considerable influence be- 
fore the party was formed. Awolowo had 
founded a Yoruba cultural organisation 
in London as early as 1945, and in 1948 
began _ establishing branches in Nigeria. 
In 1950 Nigerians appeared to favour a 
regional constitution. The British govern- 
ment’s acceptance of a federal constitu- 
tion was more a short-sighted adjust- 
ment to immediate pressures than a stage 
in the implementation of a coherent plan 
for Nigeria’s future. 

Fay Carter, 

52 Westminster Palace Gardens, 

London SWI. 

This correspondence is now closed - Ed. 


Children 


I should not like your readers to imagine, 
after reading about Bill Ayers’ work in 
the interview with Carl Oglesby (Novem- 
ber 25), that social deprivation of the 
under-sixes exists only in the USA, or 
that emasculation of the father takes 
place only when he cannot get a job. 

Socially, educationally and economically, 
mothers and small children have been 
greatly neglected in this country up to 
the present day, no matter what the 
father’s income. Does not his money 
only enable them to live as trapped con- 
sumers in communities which take no 
account of them as individuals needing 
a constructive and creative existence? 

There has been a total ban on the build- 
ing of state nursery schools for the last 
16 years. In this time the birthrate has 


risen sharply and there is a spate of 
private schools, using very authoritarian 
methods, having hardly any suitable 
equipment, and charging exorbitant fees. 
In our village, which is really a dormi- 
tory area for Birmingham and Wolver- 
hampton, there are a tremendous num- 
ber of young families. When the children 
get into the local school they are, in 
the summer term at least, in classes of 
45 or more. Three years ago I started, 
with the help of a committee of mothers, 
a playgroup which now has over 50 
children, split into two groups each com- 
ing twice a week for a very small fee. 
This just covers the rent and little more 
than charring rates to two qualified 
teachers. The mothers help in rota. (I 
am now teaching at the primary school.) 

We also have a creche, so that mothers 
can attend films, lectures and discus- 
sions; on these occasions the education 
authority pays the rent and provides the 
lecturers. Some fathers are investigating 
the possibility of making an adventure 
playground. If we need money we hold 
a sale or a dance. 

We are of course paying taxes for educa- 
tion, but we have found that almost the 
only help we have is self-help. The situa- 
tion seems to be the same throughout the 
country. 

Avis Watking, 

12 Windsor Road, Albrighton, Staffs. 


Exercises 


Whilst in general agreement with John 
Papworth’s views (November 25) on the 
trend of present-day education, I feel 
that he misses the point when he cites a 
simple typing exercise as an instance of 
“education.” I seem to remember some- 
thing about a ‘smart brown fox,” and 
this was quite a useful exercise in the 
graduation from the one finger stage. 

In a Tike vein, scale exercises may sound 
banal compared with a mature work of 
music. Unfortunately, few of us are born 
virtuosi. 

Ken Boustred, 

36 Ashen Grove, East Hill, 

Kemsing, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Letters to editors 


On many occasions, this column con- 
tains worthwhile letters. Your issue of 
October 7, for example, has the useful 
letter of Alec Leaver... that the Ameri- 
cans must leave Vietnam for the sake of 
the Vietnamese, for the sake of world 
peace, and for their own sakes. 

That same issue has the ‘interesting 
letter of Andrew Papworth - about four 
persons who will tour US air bases in 
Britain and distribute leaflets to US 
servicemen protesting the events in Viet- 
nam. 

Both of these, and many other no less 
useful letters, miss the mark; they are 
improperly addressed - to limited audi. 
ences, merely some thousands of readers. 
On the other hand, the same ideas 
in the form of letters to editors can be 
sent to US newspapers circulating mil- 
lions of copies. In Chicago, letters can be 
sent to: Chicago American, circulation 
over 600,000; Chicago Daily News, over 
500,000; Chicago Sun-Times, over 500,000; 
Chicago Tribune, over 800,000; Chicago’s 
Southtown Economist, over 100,000. 

Any letter-writer contacting me will re 
ceive the newspaper page printing his 
letter in any of the above papers, as 
well as a digest of 81 newspapers in 72 
cities of all 50 states of the USA, circu- 
lating 21 million copies. 

With this digest and other materials, 
any anti-war Briton can reach millions 
of readers with his powerful and pro- 
humanity message. 

Albert Bofman, Peace Library, 

See 69 Street, Chicago, Ill 60621, 


Poetry for peace 


In 1963 we published Poetry for Peace, 
a collection of anti-war, anti-bomb, peace 
poems. On that occasion you were kind 
enough to publish our request for con- 
tributions. Can we ask you to do so 
again, as we ‘are publishing a second 
collection? (S.a.e. to Poetry for Peace, 
Breakthru Publications, at the address 
below.) 

Ken Geering, 

Taormina, Penn Crescent, 

Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


John Papworth’s ‘“‘ Personal Comment” 
has had to be held over, due to lack of 
space. 
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Roger Barnard 


An interview 


with 


Kenneth Rexroth 


Kenneth Rexroth is a poet and 
essayist who has been involved in 
most of the important literary and 
artistic movements of the last 40 
years in America, and who has 
never really received the recogni- 
tion and acclaim that he deserves. 
He was also active in radical 
anarchist political movements dur- 
ing the twenties and thirties, and 
has known most of the major 
American poets over the years. He 
is a noted translator of European 
and Oriental poetry, and his trans- 
lations, as well as his own poetry, 
are published in America by New 
Directions and are available at 
Better Books and Indica. He now 
lives in San Francisco, where he 
runs a regular books programme 
for KPFA, the listener-supported 
radio station. This interview was 
recorded while he was recently in 
London scripting a programme on 
the beat generation for the BBC. 


Ken, you’ve been involved in most of the 
important literary movements in the last 
four decades, and you were one of the 
first people to latch on to the artistic 
and social significance of the “ beat gen- 
eration ” in the early fifties, so that now 
you’ve come to be labelled, perhaps 
wrongly, as a kind of articulate elder 
spokesman for youth. There’s a song Bob 
Dylan sings that has the refrain, “ Some. 
thing is happening here,/And you don’t 
know what it is,/Do you, Mr Jones?” - 
and this seems to sum up a lot of the 
mood of young people today. Well, what 
do you think is happening, Mr Rexroth? 


Well, this is a thing I seem to go on 
talking about all through my life, for 
reasons unbeknown ‘to me. I have visions 
of myself in a wheelchair at the age of 
95, littered with tape recorders and 
microphones and talking about what 
youth is doing. I just don’t know why 
this happens. I mean, I’m getting old and 
white, and all I do is drink coffee all 
day; but nevertheless I’m told that I’m 
an authority on youth and Negroes and 
dope. 

So, I probably don’t know exactly what 
is happening, because I’m not young 
myself anymore. But what I think is 
happening is something akin to what 
is usually the case in a time of historical 
change; that is, older people become set 
in a previous pattern of life, and when 
the economy and the technology of a 
culture changes drastically, then the 
patterns of life that are made possible 
by the new technology and the new econ- 
omic structures are, for perfectly ob- 
vious reasons, adopted by the more flex- 
ible young. 


Consequently, in a period like this, where 
it’s startlingly apparent that change has 
accelerated a long way in front of that 
of any other historical revolution, and 
also because of the rapidity with which 
it has taken place, and because of the 
rigidity of old ideologies which presume 
to account for everything, most of all 
revolutions, therefore a great deal of 
this activity among young people is 
instinctive. Or, as Bob Dylan says, ‘‘ Man, 
I know what it is, if you won't go 
away then let me alone.” 


You see, we’re moving into a society 


in which human labour power is no 
longer the base on which the social 


pyramid is erected; a society of automa- 
tion, cybernation, computerisation, elec. 
tronic tubes, miniature circuits, even 
molecular circuits eventually. And the 
time will come, in a much shorter period 
than we imagine, when work will be 
largely vocational (or possibly punitive). 
There may be certain things which will 
still have to be done, like emptying 
dustbins, but most physical labour - in 
the sense of hard work - will vanish. And 
this opens up a whole new field of 
possibilities for people. 


Do you think it’s correct to say that an 
ever increasing number of young people 
are moving into a life which is organised 
around creative expression and apprecia- 
tion, and this, of course, is the life of the 
new technological society; so that all the 
old conflicts and all the old behaviour 
patterns in a society like this are essen- 
tially meaningless, and concepts like 
capitalist/imperialist exploitation and all 
that kind of jazz just don’t make sense 
anymore? And if this is true, then is 
this on-going movement subversive in 
any sense or is it just a kind of bastard- 
ised quietism? 


Yes, I think this is true, but I also 
think that all the old concepts and con- 
flicts still remain as mental blocks and 
hang-ups in the minds of a whole lot of 
older people. And this is the basic reason 
behind the kind of instinctive rejection 
by young people which I mentioned 
earlier, So that instead of, ‘‘ Workers of 
the world, unite; you have nothing to 
lose but your chains!”, the slogan now 
is, “Go away, dad, I just wanna do nice 
things!” And this is subversive in a lot 
of ways, because it has resulted in a 
challenge to the entire structure of the 
previous culture. For example, it first 
starts by attacking the social lies on 
which that culture has been erected. 
Most of those social lies come from the 
early days of the culture; things like 
British jingoism and American revolu- 
tionary patriotism, or the ideals of the 
French Revolution, or, even more, all 
sorts of medieval ideas which have 
come down from the Church. All these 
things were progressive in their day, 
but now they’re just simply flat lies. 


This helps, I think, to explain the fan- 
tastic row that’s just broken out over 
the Council Of Churches report on sex 
and morality. When you read about a 
thing like this, it seems absolutely mean- 
ingless; you begin to be put in doubt 
your own sanity. 


Yes, all the hell that’s broken loose in 
the last couple of days from your Scot- 
tish clergymen and so on, this is ridicul- 
ous. Anyone with an ounce of brains 
knows that our society, from about 1750 
onwards, has been founded on a con- 
spiracy in sexual matters. We talk about 
the high standards of Victorianism. Well, 
the Victorians enslaved little girls and 
flagellated one another and were seduced 
by their nannies; if you research into 
the private memoirs of the Victorians 
you discover that they lived largely like 
skunks, like the inmates of a Budapest 
whorehouse. And that this facade should 
be challenged by the Council Of Churches 
in 1966, and that people should actually 
object to this challenge, well, it’s like 
a game that’s taking place in another 
world and in a different time; it’s like 
something in science fiction. 


Actually, what is happening today is 
just simply an attitude on the part of 
young people which says, “ Look, I don’t 
want to challenge the sexual mores of 
a bygone dead society, I couldn't care 
less, just leave me be.” This is what’s 
true of so many other things, and this 


is what puzzles older people, because 
they expect young people to have ideo- 
logies like Karl Marx or Emma Gold- 
man and so on, and they can’t under- 
stand when they discover that young 
people just don’t have those rigid mind- 
systems anymore. 


Isn’t there a contradiction here? On the 
one hand, you have a large section 
among young people who simply freak 
out, opt out, disengage, disaffiliate from 
society, and whose culture is largely 
oriented towards psychedelics, towards 
creative self-expression, towards achiev- 
ing, at all costs, their own personal inner 
harmony and happiness; on the other 
hand, you have another substantial sec- 
tion centred around SDS and lots of 
other kinds of socialist or anarchist or 
protest groups, whose activities are 
oriented towards helping people to re- 
educate themselves about political real- 
ities. So this doesn’t add up to an overall 
coherent picture, does it? 

No, I don’t think there’s any contradic- 
tion here. The great trouble with SDS 
or any of the other progressive political 
groups is that they don’t actually have 
very many followers. And when push 
comes to shove, people simply walk 
away. Consequently, it’s not possible to 
organise much. I’m not saying that 
there’s disorganisation; rather, that the 
screws have to be tightened up within 
the organisation in order to get people 
to do anything, and that’s bad. 

Are you saying that the “ New Left” is 
nothing more than a publicity myth? 
No, I’m not. I’m saying that you run 
into a hell of a lot of people who do 
think it’s a myth, and these people are 
precisely those who expect the new left 
to have the same behaviour and thought 
patterns as the old left. For example, 
all the books that have been written 
about the subject have, almost without 
exception, been written by old-style 
radicals from the thirties. 

To my mind, the greatest single virtue 
of the new left is that it simply doesn’t 
conform at all to traditional thirties-type 
notions of radicalism and political action. 
Yes, that’s fine, but don’t forget there’s 
a snag; just ‘because I don’t subscribe 
to the Militant or the Daily Worker 
doesn’t mean that they don’t still exist 
and that their ideas about radical poli- 
tics still aren’t a mighty big spoke in 
the wheel. And don’t forget also that at 
the other extreme there’s quite a large 
lunatic fringe connected with the new 
left, and that’s another big spoke in the 
wheel. 

Lunatic fringe? Examples, please. 

Well, I mean the people to whom free- 
dom simply means eating sugar cubes, 
or people like William Burroughs and 
his disciples. You have to realise that 
in any period of historical change you 
don’t have some kind of spearhead that 
has all the right answers and leads the 
thrust towards change. This doesn’t 
Teally happen; it’s a crazy Bolshevik 
notion. 

No, historical change takes place over a 
wide spectrum; it takes place, for ex- 
ample, in the 80s and the 90s with the 
growth of radicalism, in the eventual 
formation of a Labour Party in England, 
and then a spectrum that goes right 
across British Fabianism, the Socialist 
Party, the ILP and others, and ends up 
in the so-called ‘“ anarchist” gangs both 
in Paris and London, gangs of robbers 
who were calling themselves anarchists. 


This is what takes place in any period 
of historical change, so that you have 
an extremely wide spectrum which, in 
America for example, stretches all the 
way from “‘liberalish” groups of Demo- 
crats and their youth organisations to 
people whose only answer to the evils 
of society is to shoot heroin. But the 
patterns and the attitudes (rather than 
the ideology) have a remarkable similar- 
ity all along the line in this spectrum. 
Let’s take just one element in this spec- 
trum: the “Black Power” movement. 
How do you feel about this? 

Well, I'm all for black power being 
taken, but of course the trouble is that 
it can’t be taken. That’s why it’s such 
a dangerous slogan. 

I don’t think it’s dangerous. That sounds 
like pure Lenin to me, the notion that 
you never bid for a seizure of power 
unless the ruling class gives pretty strong 
evidence that it’s unable to hold power, 
and I’m not sure that it holds good in 
this particular case. 


Well, it may be pure Lenin, God forbid, 
but it still happens to be true. If you 
make that bid for power at the wrong 
time, then you’re just going to get 
killed; and since there are far more 
white people in America than there are 
black, and since they have all the guns 
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and all the power (OK, Negroes may be 
able to buy rifles and pistols in pawn- 
shops, but the white people can move up 
any kind of armoury they like if they 
wish to put them down), therefore the 
black power slogan is provocative. 


I think most of the people who raise the 
slogan are perfectly sincere, and I think 
it really does mean something in the 
deep South, in the black belt, in those 
counties where Negroes outnumber 
whites. It has a different meaning to 
people in those places than it has to 
adolescent kids and high school drop- 
outs in the slums of the Northern cities. 
In the slums of the Northern cities it 
just means raise hell; in the deep South 
it means consolidate actual power. The 
gaining of power has nothing to do 
with the sense of a physical test of 
violence; obviously, if 80% of the people 
in a Southern county are black, then 
there’s a potential for black power 
there. 

There again, you always have to realise 
that the ballot is only a paper substitute 
for the bullet and the bayonet in the 
belly; but I don’t think things are quite 
that bad yet. If the Negroes are 80% 
in a particular county then it’s self- 
evident that they will eventually get 
power if they just keep pushing. But 
it’s also self-evident that you're not going 
to get power simply by shooting it out 
in the streets of Harlem. 

Do you see any big differences between 
the mood among young people today and 
the mood of the early fifties “beat 
generation ”? I always thought that one 
of the biggest flaws in that particular 
movement was its almost totally apoli- 
tical nature. This was true for most of 
the writers involved, I think, apart from 
one or two exceptions like Ginsberg 
and Ferlinghetti. And I think it was 
Ferlinghetti who pointed out the essen- 
tial unreality of this attitude when he 
said that only the dead were disengaged. 
Well, Ginsberg was never an apolitical 
man nor an apolitical writer; neither was 
Ferlinghetti, although I don’t think he 
really liked writing his “ political” 
poems and he recently said in public 
that politics was one big hairy drag. 
But certainly, it’s true that all the others 
were very apolitical. Jack Kerouac, for 
example, is the kind of person who, 
when asked to sign a peace petition or 
whatever will say, “No, I don't dig 
politics.” And his imitators were exactly 
the same, although they’ve nearly all - 
now vanished; after all, this thing hap- 
pened over ten years ago. Actually, they 
were all very similar to Hemingway in 
their worship of mindlessness. 


Kerouac, it seems to me, is in many ways 
a complete sucker for the middle-class 
American Dream. 


Well, I've pointed that out again and 
again. Dean Moriarty, the hero of 
Kerouac’s On The Road, doesn’t differ 
in the slighest from some ruthless Madi. 
son Avenue executive, except that he’s 
poor, he doesn’t have any money. It’s 
rather like your British “ Angry Young 
Men.” Now, there’s all sorts of differ- 
ences between the angries and the beats, 
but a man like Kerouac is actually an 
integral part of the dominant society. 
So are the angries; I’ve never met so 
many literary clubmen in my life. (I 
doubt if there were so many clubmen 
even in the 18th century.) The angries 
were mostly self-educated or home- 
educated working - class / lower - middle- 
class people who were being kept out 
of things by a fence of old school ties. 
But as soon as they broke down that very 
flimsy fence of old school ties, they were 
almost immediately absorbed by what 
they were objecting to; they were in the 
establishment, and they’re still there 
today. 

Likewise, Kerouac is very similar in 
many ways to the ruling technical and 
professional new rich in contemporary 
America. He doesn’t have all that much 
money, but he likes to drive fast cars 
and lay all the women he can get his 
hands on; but this is mythical, and these 
things don’t really happen. 

Yes, an enormous myth of sexuality has 
always hovered around the beats, and 
yet an examination of their writings 
shows that many of them were extra- 
ordinarily sexless, they didn’t like sex, 
they didn’t like women. 

Yes, and of course this isn’t true of 
the present generation at all. People 
don’t do so many odd things in bed now, 
they have extraordinarily normal sexual- 
ity. There may be some homosexuals or 
whatever among young people today in 
this “revolt of youth” thing, but by and 
large the whole attitude towards sex is 
remarkably normal. And I think this is 
one of the basic differences between 
1966 and 1956. 
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The War Crimes Tribunal: 
Ralph Schoenman replies 


Your article on the International War 
Crimes Tribunal (November 25) raises 
many serious and thoughtful questions. 
You ask why the tribunal has received 
a bad press and has been the subject 
of much criticism, One important reason 
is that the press itself has much to 
answer for with respect to the war in 
Vietnam. 


There is a certain analogy with the 
press response to the criticisms of the 
Warren Report. Much of the reporting 
then, as now, has been tendentious and 
our statements and data have received 
less than fair play. I have the unusual 
responsibility of mentioning that The 
Guardian was fair and Le Monde gave 
a dispassionate and largely factual ac- 
count. The worst offenders have been 
The Times and The New York Times, 
which gave almost no information and 
indulged in petty abuse. 
The relationship between the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation and the tribu- 
nal is not so difficult to understand. The 
initiative in calling for the tribunal has 
been Bertrand Russell's. The preparatory 
work for bringing the tribunal into 
existence has fallen to the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation, The tribunal, 
however, is an autonomous body. Its 
eminent members are deeply involved 
in every facet of the proposed work. 
Now that the tribunal is formally con- 
stituted, the Russell Foundation’s rela- 
tionship to the tribunal is that of a 
sympathetic body with no control over 
the tribunal’s activities. 
I can assure you that during the four 
days of private sessions of the tribunal, 
the most touchy and explosive issues 
were debated intensely and without any 
advance indication as to how they would 
be resolved. The decisions are the result 
of consensus and are those of the tri- 
bunal alone. This is as it should be and 
as it will be to the end. I have been 
elected secretary-general of the tribunal. 
This is an administrative post. It author- 
ises me to assist the tribunal in its 
preparatory work, but entirely precludes 
any ability to predetermine procedure, 
let alone the conclusions of the tribunal’s 
investigation. 
It is not clear to me why you raise the 
question of impartiality. The tribunal 
was most explicit and precise on this 
point. All of the members of the tribunal 
have strong views which have been ex- 
pressed privately and publicly. In his 
speech opening the tribunal, Bertrand 
Russell said: 
“T feel certain that this tribunal will 
perform an historic role, if its in- 
vestigation is exhaustive. We must re- 
cord the truth in Vietnam. We must 
pass judgment on what we find to be 
the truth, We must warn of the 
consequences of this truth. We must, 
moreover, reject the view that only 
indifferent men are impartial men. 
We must repudiate the degenerate 
conception of individual intelligence 
which confuses open minds with empty 
ones. I hope that this tribunal will 
-select men who respect ‘the truth and 
whose life’s work bears witness to 
that respect. Such men will have 
feelings about the prima facie evidence 
of which I speak. No man unacquainted 
with this evidence through indifference 
has any claim to judge it.” 
It seems to me that this passage from 
Bertrand Russell's opening address 
answers completely the question raised 
by Peace News regarding the problem 
of “impartiality.” There are few tribu- 
nals, trials or commissions of investi- 
gation whose members do not have views 


bearing on the subject under inquiry. 
It is a bit hypocritical of the established 
press to pose this question, when they 
report daily the judgments of judges 
whose opinions are well-known on a 
range of poltical questions. There is no 
possibility of “impartiality” in the 
sense discussed in your article, and it 
is accepting fallacious assumptions to al- 
low the strength or weakness of the 
tribunal’s investigation to be assessed on 
the basis of such erroneous criteria. 

You raise the further question of our 
“a priori conclusion about what consti- 
tutes a war crime . that it is a crime 
committed by an aggressor.” By infer- 
ence, you suggest that acts of violence 
themselves constitute crimes and, thus, 
the distinction between the aggressor 
and the victim of the aggression is an 
insufficient one. I understand your posi- 
tion but, speaking for myself, cannot 
agree with it. Certainly, the resistance 
of the Warsaw Ghetto and partisan 
groups in occupied countries of Europe 
was seen in a fundamentally different 
way than the actions of the Nazis. You 
must be clear, however, that the tribu- 
nal stated it would have no reluctance to 
examine the resistance of the Vietnamese 
in all its aspects and, thus, to establish 
the pattern of behaviour in Vietnam. You 
may decide that the facts about the 
Vietnamese resistance constitute crimes. 
Others may decide in another way. The 
real question is whether the tribunal’s 
investigation admits all relevant evidence 
as to the war in Vietnam and, on this, 
the tribunal has allowed no doubt what- 
ever. 

I must ask you to distinguish the 
opinions of Bertrand Russell or of myself 
from the findings of the tribunal. It is 
not necessary for you to be confused 
about this issue. Our previously ex- 
pressed opinions constitute no barrier 
to the exhaustiveness of the tribunal’s 
investigation. If you oblige us to be 
blank slates, you will not satisfy anyone 
who is really hostile to a thorough in- 
vestigation, because the problem rests 
not with the investigation but with their 
hostility to it. 


You appear to be slightly ill-informed 
about Lord Russell's oft-repeated re- 
marks concerning the precedent of 
Nuremberg. These opinions of Bertrand 
Russell have ‘appeared in the London 
Times, The New York Times and in a 
long article in Le Monde on October 15: 
“There was, however, a moral am- 
bivalence rooted in the nature of the 
Nuremberg trials. Nuremberg was a 
trial conducted by the victorious party 
over the defeated. Nuremberg was 
conducted by a real-politik alliance of 
powers and yet, through the legalisms 
of force majeure, crept the voice of 
humanity, a voice crying out against 
the unconscionable criminality of the 
Nazi terror. I have called for an Inter- 
national War Crimes Tribunal because, 
once again, crimes are taking place of 
such magnitude that civilisation and 
conscience dare not be so laggard as 
to be unable to devise a mode of 
assessment and condemnation conso- 
nant with decency and the survival of 
elementary standards of justice.” 
I can hear you complaining that, in this 
passage, Lord Russell presupposes the 
existence of such crimes. He does. The 
tribunal addressed itself to this question 
when it stated that there was an over- 
whelming prima facie case, derived from 
sources favourable to those apparently 
responsible. It is this prima facie case 
which has caused the tribunal to come 
into existence. There would hardly be 
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such a tribunal if there were not strong 
evidence of crimes requiring its exist- 
ence. The questions you raise about 
Nuremberg are thus anticipated by 


Bertrand Russell, who has been one of - 


those most sensitive to them. In his 
opening speech, he said: 
“The tribunal has no clear historical 
precedent. The Nuremberg Tribunal, 
although concerned with designated 
war crimes, was possible because the 
victorious allied powers compelled the 
vanquished to present their leaders 
for trial . . . Despite these inhibiting 
factors, which call in question certain 
of the Nuremberg procedures, the 
Nuremberg Tribunal expressed the 
sense of outrage which was virtually 
universal at the crimes committed by 
the Nazis in Europe ... Our own task 
is more difficult, but the same respon- 
sibility obtains. We do not represent 
any state power, nor can we compel 
the policy makers responsible for 
crimes against the people of Vietnam 
to stand accused before us. We lack 
force majeure. The procedures of a 
trial are impossible to implement. I 
believe that these apparent limitations 
are, in fact, virtues. We are free to 
conduct a solemn and historic inves- 
tigation, uncompelled by reasons of 
state or other such obligations.” 
The British peace movement executive, 
worried about ‘being brought down” 
because of the War Crimes Tribunal, 
might reflect on the care and impres- 
siveness with which the tribunal has 
approached its task. I hope a more 
imaginative response will be found in 
the movement at large. 


Auckland, November 23: New Zea- 
land’s Defence Minister, Mr Dean 
Eyre, told an election meeting here 
tonight that if he had his way he 
would “give North Vietnam a 
basinful of bombs tomorrow morn- 
ing.’ When a heckler shouted: 
“ What about the children?” he re- 
torted: “ Children died in London 
from bombs too ... We are not- 
dealing with ourselves, we are deal- 
ing with oriental people. They are 
different from ourselves.” - Reuter. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Pleasant news from Oxford, where last 
month a group of anarchist students 
loosed twenty white bicycles on the 
streets of the city in a provo-type attempt 
to ease its traffic problem. Now the 
scheme is being taken seriously by the 
city council’s traffic sub-committee and 
the Chief Constable, and there are plans 
for another 1,500 white bicycles. 

The white bike scheme is probably the 
most practical constructive idea the 
provos have so far come up with and 
one is glad to see it taking root some- 
where, after being sabotaged by the 
unimaginativeness of the Amsterdam 
police. Oxford, of course, is more sus- 
ceptible than most English cities to a 
scheme of this kind. It is compact, nar- 
row-streeted and already has a_ large 
bicycling population, students who for 
generations have been accustomed to 
treating their steeds rather cavalierly, 
mislaying their own bicycles and borrow- 
ing each others, which has involved a 
considerable drain on public funds, and, 
no doubt, on private tempers. All of 
this could be saved simply by abolishing, 
as the anarchists now propose, the whole 
principle of “ losing” things. Who knows, 
it might be found convenient to extend it 
to other forms of property. : 


What a curious institution is the London 
Film Festival. On the one hand, a batch 
of excellent, serious films, chosen for 
their significance in the development of 
the art of the cinema, and on the other 
the cheap but extravagant ballyhoo and 
socially tactless junketings at Milroy 
Wharf last week (who organised this, 
and to impress whom, and for what pur- 
pose?), together with Richard Roud’s 
introduction to the Festival programme: 
“While it is very satisfying to be the 
first of one’s friends to see a new 
film by a world famous director, how 
much more exciting it is to discover 
new talents...” 
Are members so mad on one-upman- 
ship that they have to be thus jollied in- 
to “ recognising ” the talents of unknown 
directors? 
But then the whole thing becomes a 
kind of cliquey in-game. I write from 
a position of peevish disgruntlement, 
having not been aware that the festival 
was on until it was half over, and being 
consequently unable to get tickets for 
a good many films. Mr Roud has a word 
about this too: 
“|. an important innovation has been 
introduced, in order to obviate the 
most persistent complaint - ‘ You can’t 
get into the damned thing!’ All the 
films ... will be screened twice.” 
Which means that 1,000 people will be 
able to see them, out of 40,000 members 
and an infinite genera! public. 
It is indeed a strange festival - for a 
city the size and importance of London - 
that confines itself to an undeniably ob- 
scure (for the non-Londoner) 500 seat 
theatre under the most southerly arch of 
Waterloo Bridge, particularly when with 
the co-operation of the Academy, with 
its three cinemas and Kenneth Rive’s 
numerous houses, it could become a 
major attraction, and a worthwhile cine 
matic assault, on public taste. 
* 


The following letter appeared in the 
New York Times on November 21, from 
Gerry Kirk of, Bridgeport, Connecticut: 
“Bombs may not ‘drive ideas out of 
people’s minds,’ but fanatacists are going 
to find that bombs can drive the North 
Vietnamese out of South Vietnam. 
“United States bombs persuaded the 
Nazis that they could not conquer the 
world and they convinced the Japanese 
that the Emperor was not divine. Rus- 
sian bombs have persuaded dozens of 
countries that they had better “think 
communist”? and Israeli bombs have 
shown the Arabs that they had better 
not put their ideas into action. 

“ All history shows that while bombs 
do not differentiate between the side 
that has the ‘good’ or the ‘bad’ ideas, 
they usually differentiate in favour of 
the side that has the “most,’ bombs.” 


Washington officials are reportedly “ irri 
tated” that the Viet Cong have once 
again stolen a march on them by suggest- 
ing a Christmas cease-fire. A depressing, 
but totally typical start to what is still, 
for some reason called the season of 
goodwill. It was LBJ who coined the 
phrase “ peace offensive.” He was right. 
In his hands it is. 
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Arno Kionne Emergency laws and 


The political crisis in West Germany, and in particular the recent 
election success of the extreme nationalist National Democratic Party, 
has focused outside opinion on West German politics for the first time 
in many years. In this article Dr Arno Klénne discusses the foreign 
policy importance of the West German emergency laws, which he sees 
as a way in which West German ruling politicians - who are themselves 
strongly nationalist - can strengthen their power. 


Advocates of emergency legislation in 
the German Federal Republic describe it 
as a logical step towards the full develop- 
ment of a sovereign state. While part 
of the legislation is still at the planning 
stage, some of it has already been passed; 
and the publicised logic of the measures 
is revealed as a trick if one compares 
them with the regulations which demo- 
cratic states have made to deal with 
any state of emergency, such as a state 
of war or a Situation prior to war. 


Are the massive proportions of the West 
German emergency legislation just the 
expression of an excessive inclination 
to “German thoroughness,” or is the 
perfection with which the laws will mili- 
tarise the political structure of West 
Germany part of an entirely deliberate 
political strategy? 

Even the Bonn government does not 
expect an outbreak of war in Central 
Europe (the situation in which the 
emergency laws should be applied); nor 
is it stupid enough to want such a thing. 
In view of this, one begins to suspect 
that the laws are really supposed to 
serve internal political ends, as a means 
by which the West German political 
authorities can consolidate their power. 
A detailed analysis of the consequences 
of the laws confirms this suspicion only 
too clearly. 

One must, however, ask if the legislation 
is not also motivated by considerations 
of foreign policy. 

Supporters of the laws are more and 
more allowing a nationalist flavour to 
creep into their argument. Two closely 
related justifications of the laws can be 
recognised: they are put forward as 
necessary for the dissolution of allied 
rights in West Germany, and as the 
final step in making West Germany a 
state in its own right. In both cases there 
is a peculiar distrust of the British, 
American and French former conquerors 
and later allies, which differs in a very 
illuminating way from Bonn’s former, 
much manifested confidence in its part- 


ners. 
Fritz Erler, the Social Democrats’ spokes- 
man for foreign affairs, has explained 
his assent to the legislation with the 
argument that so long as West Germany 
had no emergency laws, its sovereignty 
was “‘limited to an intolerable degree.” 
At the SPD’s Dortmund congress this 
year he said that greater trust should 
be placed in West Germany’s government 
than in the representatives of the West- 
ern allies: 
“A party which is struggling for the 
trust of the people, as ours is, cannot 
put trust in other peoples above it.” 
Heinz Ruhnau, Social Democrat city 
senator from Hamburg, shouted to the 
SPD delegates opposed to the laws: 
“Have you less trust in your Minister 
of the Interior than in the British 
ambassador?” 
Helmut Schmidt of the SPD is also in 
the habit of trying to deter opponents of 
the laws by saying that full powers for 
allied generals are the only alternative 
to full powers for the Bonn government. 
Schmidt, otherwise no critic of American 
policy in Vietnam, described in an article 
in the Munich newspaper Abendzeitung 
the conduct of American generals in 
Vietnam and French generals in the 
Algerian war, concluding that a similarly 
horrifying situation could arise in West 
Germany if the Bonn government did not 
have its own emergency rights. 
Now Helmut Schmidt knows perfectly 
well the total difference between the 
Vietnam or Algerian war and the situ- 
ation in central Europe, and he realises 


that in the right situation the German 
military would play the same role as 
alled generals. His line of argument 
aims much more at using nationalist 
feeling 1n order to get the laws passed. 
This nationalist assertion is a very shaky 
one. The reievant provisos of the Ger- 
man treaty of October 1954 expressly 
concern only ‘“ measures to protect 
ailied forces in Germany”; they have 
nothing to do with the voluminous packet 
of regulations concealed behind the 


. emergency” concept. ‘here is no at- 


tempt to explain whether the alhes make 
any claims on their prerogative nghts, 
how far their specitic rights are aftectea 
by the emergency laws, or whether tne 
problems of the allied rights, so far as 
they can be legally resolved, have not 
become irrelevant since the West Ger- 
man defence legislation of 1956. 
Correspondence about the allied rights 
has been carried on between Bonn and 
the allies since 1955, and Bonn has kept 
its content secret during the present 
emergency law discussion. In addition 
the federal government has made no 
attempt to approach the allies about the 
relationship between the allied rights 
and the emergency laws. 

In view of this one can only conclude 
that Bonn is not concerned with the 
dissolution of allied rights, but with 
establishing plenary powers for itself. 
These powers are intended to provide 
the West German government with 
greater room for manoeuvre. In foreign 
policy they heip the government apply 
its great power policy by means of 
internal political “formation”; internal 
Geschlossenheit (enforced unanimity) is 
the premise for the attempt to realise 
West German foreign policv ambitions. 
The nationalist tone of the argument for 
emergency powers is an additional pro. 
paganda aid to Bonn. 

To understand this, one must look at 
West Germany’s role in the general 
context of Western politics. 

The political forces represented in 
Adenauer’s first cabinet in 1949 took 
as their starting point in foreign policy 
the opinion that there would sooner or 
later be a great East-West conflict; their 
policy would be “to be on the right 
side.” The reunification of Germany, as 
it is understood in West Germany, 
seemed conceivable, given a Western 
military victory. Hence integration of a 
rearmed West Germany into the West. 
When the development of atomic wea- 
pons ruled out military solution of con- 
flict for the industrialised world, West 
German government circles altered the 
concept: the mere pressure of NATO’s 
military and_ political potential would 
make the USSR give way on the German 
question. Bonn’s refusal to enter into 
the usual kind of neutralisation or dis- 
engagement project seemed therefore 
only natural. 

In this Bonn surely overlooked two 
facts. On the one hand, the combination 
of military armament, integration with 
the West and the reunification claim 
was unrealistic in terms of the Eastern 
bloc’s reaction. On the other hand, as 
soon as the cold war passed its peak, 
the Western allies themselves began to 
feel that it was just as important to 
curb the military and political ambition 
of West Germany (or even of Germany 
as a whole) as to deter potential enemies 
in the East. For this reason NATO had 
a double function from the beginning; 
it reinforced the Western deterrent by 
including West Germany, but it also 
aimed very much at taming West Ger- 
many’s military -ambitions, by integra- 
tion into the West. 


nationalism 


in West Germany 


Ludwig Erhard, the Chancellor of West Germany whose coalition 
government has fallen apart; his resignation is imminent. Earlier this 
year he spoke of “the end of the post-war period”; the post-Erhard 
period could be marked by revived German nationalism. 


For a time Bonn’s failure was obscured 
by anti-Communism, the new German 
“deadly enemy” ideology. According to 
this, the USSR was the only obstacle to 
reunification; but this image lost part 
of its effect as the West showed tenden- 
cies towards a policy of detente, and 
tried to bring West Germany into this 
policy. 
The West German government saw them- 
selves faced with the choice of discard- 
ing the political illusions which they 
had fabricated and joining the European 
detente. or of risking political isolation 
and going on with their old ideas. It 
decided on the second course, and the 
“deadly enemy” ideology was supple- 
mented by a “dagger thrust” legend 
directed against the West. Newspapers 
following the government line produced 
polemics against the Western Verzichts- 
politiker (‘Taking a soft line with the 
East on the German question ”). Writing 
in Die Welt, Hans Zehrer has said that 
East and West wanted arms control 
agreements behind West Germany’s back, 
and wanted the Federal Republic to be 
a puppet controlled by everybody. He 
asks: 
“Did we enter NATO for this? Is this 
why we put 12 divisions at the dis- 
posal of the alliance and invested 
millions in armaments, just to be the 
whipping-boy of a new trend?” 


Bonn is now looking for a way out of 
this frustrating situation by attempting 
to redistribute the international positions 
of power in its favour. 

Chancellor Erhard’s speech to the newly 
elected fifth Bundestag this year made 
this attempt clearly visible. He spoke 
of “the end of the post-war period.” He 
meant: there will be no more reliance 
on the political NATO alliance, they 
would engineer a separate West German 
power policy on a world political scale, 
inside or outside NATO, and turn econ- 
omic potential into political potential. 
In other words, West Germany, as the 
third strongest industrial power in the 
world, wants to set political standards 
for other nations, and exert pressure on 
her own allies. 

However, a strong foreign policy does 
presume, according to German traditions 
of thought, internal Geschlossenheit; if 
one wants to use other nations for one's 
political ends, one needs first of all the 
tightly controlled society in one’s own 
country. The emergency legislation is 
therefore designed to provide the poli- 
tical essentials for the new German 
power policy. 

Dr Arno Kilénne Is a lecturer in social 
science in West Germany; he is on the 
executive committee of the Kampagne 
fur Ae (campaign for disarma- 
ment). 
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a bapa Sentence, by Arthur Blaxall 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1965, 16s). 


The jacket cover of Arthur Blaxall’s 
book aptly describes him as a man of 
God. What does that mean? Does it mean 
that he is so intoxicated with the idea 
of God that he completely surrenders 
to what he considers God’s: direction, 
or is he just a clergyman to whom God 
is a profession? Dr Blaxall, on the eve 
of returning to Africa, says: ‘‘ This time 
it is clearly a call’ from God.” Is it a call 
from God or is it the lure of Africa? 
Many missionaries who have gone to 
Africa have described their journeys as 
inspired by God. But more’ often than 
not it has been found by Africans that 
these men were driven to Africa by the 
unbearable pressures of their homelands. 
In Africa therefore they become God- 
inspired tourists, at worst willing tools 
of British imperial policy. | 

On the other hand, one is faced with 
another exceptional breed: those who 
truly believe in other people, and who, 
if they go to Africa, regard it as ‘an 
accidental mission which could equally 
be served by working in the London 
slums. Such a man is Arthur Blaxall. 

It ever a book revealed the great quali- 
ties of a man, this is the best example. 
We are tired of receiving failures and 
rejects from Europe disguised as. mis- 
sionaries. It is a very refreshing experi- 
ence therefore to come across a man who 


Raymond Kunene 


Arthur Blaxall 


is dedicated and equipped to assume 
social responsibility. Dr Blaxall has 
played many roles in South Africa and 
served.in.many capacities. This capable 
man does’ not. separate’ his evangelical 
convictions from his responsibilities as 
a citizen ‘in the country of his adoption. 
He therefore becomes that peculiar 
specimen’ which has emerged in South 
Africa: one of "the ‘outstanding clergy- 
men who have found their clerical tasks 
incompatible with the vicious system of 
apartheid. These men include Bishop 
Reeves, Bishop Harley, Archbishop 
Jooste de Blanke, and others. They de 
serve praise for their courage and their 
preparedness to speak against injustice. 
Inspired by those high ideals, Arthur 
Blaxall concerned himself with the deaf 
and the blind of both races. This social 
task may seem unimportant in a normal 
society, but in South Africa it includes 
deeper and wider challenges. Dr Blaxall, 
for intance, finds himself called upon 
to intervene between the deaf African 
and the police. The task of setting up a 
home for the deaf and the blind is not 
easy either. He has to fight through a 
thick forest of prejudice and ignorance. 
He met Dr Verwoerd in the mid-thirties. 
Verwoerd was sympathetic. But the 
same man in 1940 did not even admit 
him to his office. It is characteristic of 
Arthur Blaxall to state: 

“The committee (for the deaf and 

blind) was bursting with enthusiasm 


T..G. Philpot 


human Letters 


A Humanist in Africa: Letters to Colin 
eeeay by Kenneth Kaunda (Longmans, 
8). 


Ten years ago a young African national- 
ist leader on the run from the police 
met and befriended a young missionary, 
who was at'the centre of a controversy 
because of his views on the racial 
issue. The’ young nationalist has now 
emerged as one of ‘the’ most powerful 
political personalities in Africa, and the 
missionary is now in a prominent) posi- 
tion in the Church. But their'friendship 
has survived and their letters have been 
assiduously preserved. And so now it is 
that the literary fruit of these turbulent 
ten years comes with the publication of 
this book. 
Reading through’ Kaunda’s letters to 
Morris, now President of the United 
Church of Zambia, of which country 
Kaunda is the President, one perceives 
a mind of exceptional brilliance, a being 
of high’ moral values, and above’ ‘all: a 
man of the utmost humanity. These 
letters shine a light on the growth, over 
this period, of Kaunda’s thinking and 
his philosophy as’ he holds forth on 
humanism, man, . adjustment by ‘the 
African and non-African to independence 
and the future of nationalism. 
Dr Kaunda is an avowed Christian and 
it-may seem strange to many that he 
speaks’ much more of humanism than 
Christianity or even Christian human- 
ism. But he has good cause to distrust 
the Church. Africa, he says, may be the 
last’ place where man can still be man; 
it is the goodness of the people’ which 
must be reinstated “in Africa. Africans 
are turning to Islam often because of 
the bad example that some Christians 
have ‘set: 
“T believe that the legacy of certain 
types of Christianity. which emphasise 
the sinfulness and depravity of man 
is more of a curse than a blessing to 
us. I doubt if the people ‘of Africa 
really knew what misery was until the 
missionary came . . . they never had 
a cult of misery as a way of life which 
is what bad religion taught ‘them..A 
people who have had their self-confi. 
dence driven out of them by aggressive 
colonialism need a _ faith which 
strengthens their belief in their own 
possibilities, not one. which has them 
grovelling before an Old Testament 
God, beating their breasts and wailing 
about their unworthiness.” 


And even today, with many. Africans 
wanting a firm lead to aid them: in 
nation-building, the Church, is failing. 
They are “devoted to matters of domes- 
tic ecclesiastical concern,” wound up'in 
“irrelevant” theological arguments.and 


pice off from the happenings around 
em. 
Much of his early writing is about the 
African people and the warm intricacies 
of their societies, and about his optimis- 
tic evaluation of man. When he turns 
to independence, Dr Kaunda seems to 
show unusual naivety. “‘ (In the change- 
over) very little, if any, blood has been 
spilt and everything is done ‘in a consti- 
tutional manner,” he says, managing ‘to 
forget the Congo ... although the fault 
for strife lies on the Belgians ... and the 
other'spots which contradict him. When 
he says that the problem of freedom- 
fighter versus intellectual will solve itself 
in time, one is prompted to ask: can 
we wait? And then he speaks of “ author. 
itarian rule by popular consent” in 
South America and the Middle East. 
The rule changes so often it must be 
very fickle popular consent. 
Even though Dr Kaunda welcomes to 
Zambia Europeans who are willing to 
work and contribute, to live and share 
with the African, he adds, “ some Euro- 
peans, while outwardly conforming to 
the demands of the new situation, still 
(demonstrate) racial arrogance by a look 
of the eye and a tone in the voice.” 
But: all, he’ wants is that they ‘“‘see the 
game out to the end, win or lose.” To 
those who remain blind as well as deaf 
he says that his “‘ Zimbianisation ” policy 
for government and'industry is to free 
Zambia from its colonialist foundations. 
He writes: 
“Weare building for the ages in 
Africa. The State of Zambia must be 
strongly established in order to with- 
stand the ravages of time. So it is 
futile to wring one’s hands if the 
whole structure does not go up at 
once.” 
And later: 
“Charges of fascism and messianism 
are common. But this type of criticism 
(except when applied to leaders who 
are obvious megalomaniacs) fails to 
take account of the crucial role of the 
leader in maintaining national unity.” 
Kaunda is a brave man to say what he 
has and still stand by it. He is a genuine 
man. He is not a Communist. (‘“ This 
foolish tendency to label all critics of 
the regime as Communists has done 
more damage to the West than all the 
millions spent by the Eastern bloc: on 
propaganda”). as those on the Right 
would suggest; he is trying.to get a 
nation, brought up. in servitude, to man- 
hood and he is fighting against inside 
forces, “the infiltration of foreign ideo- 
logies,” and the’ White fascist powers in 
the South. 
T...G. Philpot.is a freelance journalist 
a a: member of the Peace: Pledge 
n. 


and so we set to work. But enthusiasm 
alone is not enough. I called on Advo- 
cate Bowen, war-blinded and newly 
elected an MP. I told him my story, 
ending bitterly: ‘It is merely because 
of the colour of their skins that these 
children are condemned to idleness 
and ignorance. Mike Bowen said 
forthrightly, ‘It is a damn_ shame,’ 
picked up the telephone receiver and 
dialled a number. That same day we 
were sitting with the Minister for 
Education obtaining the assurance that 
as soon as we could get a property his 
department would pay half the pur- 
chase price. It would also pay a 
teacher, and £18 a year towards the 
hostel maintenance of each indigent 
child. Had they been white, it would 
have been £24! These figures have been 
doubled over the years, and are today 
in three grades: White, Coloureds and 
Indians, Africans, the differentia being 
as three is to two is to one. I have 
yet to find the market which sells 
vegetables on such a scale, or a hosier 
who will sell a 30s shirt to an African 
for 10s.” 
We find Blaxall later called upon to 
take the place of Hyme Basner as a 
senatorial representative for the Africans 
who are not allowed to represent them- 
selves in parliament. But Blaxall was 
essentially a “non-political” type. Had 
he become a senator his social work 
would have suffered a great deal. Fortu- 
nately for the blind and the deaf he 
remained stuck in his work. 
One characteristic which stands out in 
Arthur Blaxall is his intense love for 
people. Indeed he is baffled by treachery 
and race prejudice in the same way as 
nations are baffled by those who sell 
themselves to the enemy. He is idealistic, 
Naive and generous. He is generous even 
to those who are cruel to others, thereby 
activating in them their better selves. 
He is, for instance, taken up by govern- 
ment officials whose general sympathy 
for his work is not entirely wanting. 
Because of his faith in people he cannot 
understand why they hate each other. 
At times this faith is coloured by his 
own experience and the limited nature 
of the political manoeuvres. For instance, 
he finds it hard to accept the fact that 
he might represent the knobkerry-carry- 
ing Africans “in the highest Councils of 
the land,” little realising that the “ high 
Councils” are of no relevance to the 
oppressed African. Blaxall’s dilemma is 
almost insoluble: “ How to avoid wound- 
ing those and bewildering those whom 
one loves and yet be loyal to the con- 
victions one believes are of God himself.” 
This is nowhere more dramatically 
shown than in the trial that resulted 
in a suspended sentence. 
The inevitable arrest becomes both a 
moment of trial and of triumph. Dr 
Blaxall states: 
“I was aware that many of my friends 
and associates belonged to under- 
ground organisations, though this did 
not mean agreement with all their 
aims, policies and programmes; indeed, 
while I was fully aware of aims I had 
no knowledge of plans, or any share 
in activities. It was indeed a fact that 


I received sums of money from exiled 
leaders of both banned Congressess, 
handing it out to men released from 
prison, dependents of others still serv- 
ing, and posting relatively small 
amounts to individual escapees I knew 
to be in dire need in Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland. With the 
exception of one amount specifically 
sent to help unofficial, but legal, Afri- 
can trade unions, all these monies I 
believed - and still believe - were to 
meet personal needs of men and their 
families who were suffering cruelly in 
obeying the dictates of their con- 
sciences. How they did that I consid- 
ered their responsibility, not mine.” 


He was charged with assisting the Afri- 
can National Congress and the Pan- 
Africanist Congress, which was an un- 
lawful act under the Unlawful Organisa- 
tions Act of 1960. 

Under the Suppression of Communism 
Act, Arthur Blaxall was classified as a 
communist. Whilst on trial, he realises 
more than ever before the heinous 
nature of this Act. But he is a forgiving 
man; he is deeply grieved at hatred be- 
tween people of different races. Whilst 
his sympathies are entirely with the as- 
pirations of the African struggle, he 
loathes the idea of violence, and his 
devotion to pacifist ideals sometimes 
blinds him to the realities of the situa- 
tion. He exclaims in despair, “ When, oh 
when, will human beings learn the 
futility of violence; how can we maintain 
respect for the persons of those from 
whom we differ so deeply?” 

Thus he little realises that the tragedy 
of the South African situation is more 
than mere differences of opinion; it is 
that these differences have cost the lives 
of many Africans. Is it possible for a 
people to accept violence on their fam- 
ilies and themselves without retaliating? 
History shows that it is not.! But the 
same history owes it to people like 
Arthur Blaxall that a new creed of 
change without war is developing. 
Whatever its merits it is certainly not 
for the oppressed to show its value. The 
oppressed, if they are human and part 
of the history of our time, will fight for 
their freedom whatever the cost. Paci- 
fists will have to prove, not by words 
only, but by action, that their creed is 
indeed an alternative which can produce 
the desired change. The extent of that 
change must be equivalent to the aspira- 
tions of the oppressed. Pacifism must 
therefore attack uncompromisingly the 
fascist and oppressive structures, and 
not, as is often the case, seek to educate 
the victims on the merits of pacific 
methods. 

Arthur Blaxall’s book exposes this dilem- 
ma. Were he to find a “kindly” officer 
manning a concentration camp, would 
he count his individual acts as more 
praiseworthy than the overall ‘massacre 
which he directs? 


Raymond Kunene is a poet and writer; 
he is the London representative of the 
African National Congress of South 
Africa. Arthur Blaxall is now chaplain 
at the Mindolo Ecumenical Centre, Zam- 
bia. 


Kenneth Rexroth . 
EDUCATION 


Now to the dry hillside, 

Terraced with crumbling limestone, 
Where there were vineyards long ago, 
Evening comes cool and violet 

Under the olive trees, and only 

The almond blossoms and the first stars 
Are alight. Your fine lean hand 

Like a spindle of light 

Moves as you talk, as if 

You were conducting a slow music. 
What are you talking about? 

You are explaining everything to me — 
The abandoned olive grove, 

The walls older than the Romans, 

The flowering almond tree, 

And the twilight darkening 

Around the stars and around 

Your speaking lips and moving hand. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


‘Observer’ intrigue 
splits Nationalists 


Dave Shipper writes: The unreal image 
of the governing South African Nation- 
alist Party as a united body must surely 
be shattered soon. A right-wing monthly 
journal in South Africa, until recent 
years financed directly out of Nationalist 
Party Funds, has lately started a bitter 
campaign of vilification against “lib- 
eral ” within the Afrikaner Nationalist 
ranks. 


The South African Observer, edited by 
one S. E. D. Brown, normally could 
expect the insignificant existence of a 
minority-circulation racialist rag. In 
Britain it is distributed by the fascist 
and racialist groups, and in the USA 
it has links with the John Birch Society. 
It had obviously been subsidised for 
years by somebody, but only recently was 
it discovered that until 24 years ago it 
received a subsidy from Nationalist 
Party funds, apparently in return for 
smears On opponents of Afrikaner 
nationalism, like the millionaire Harry 
Oppenheimer and his South Africa Foun. 
dation, like the Progressive Party and 
“liberals” of the opposition United 
Party and the English-language press. 


Editorial policy obviously suited (or was 
dictated by) the Nationalist paymasters. 
However, when the Observer began to 
attack the “liberals” within the Nation- 
alist Party, it became clear that editor 
Brown was serving other interests; and 
the Party’s subsidy was abruptly ended. 
But the attacks continued and widened, 
with prominent Afrikaners such as finan- 
cier-industrialist Rupert and journalists 
of the “liberal’’ Afrikaner papers be- 
coming targets for vituperation; and the 
secret sponsorship continued also. 

The showdown began when the reaction- 
ary Afrikaanse Studentebond (the Afri- 
kaner student organisation) passed a 
motion praising Brown and the Observer, 
causing more liberal students to organise 


LADIES’ DAY AT 
DRAFT BOARD 


On Thursday, October 27, ten young 
women conducted a sit-in at the Texas 
state headquarters of the Selective Ser- 
vice System. They remained in the office 
for 44 hours from 11 in the morning. 
It was the first demonstration of its type 
in Texas. 
The girls entered the office with a state- 
ment addressed to the director of the 
state Selective Service, Colonel Morris 
S. Schwartz: 
“We are women of the Austin area 
who wish to register our protest 
against the selective service system... 
We feel we have a legitimate interest 
in the selective service system because 
our husbands, friends and brothers are 
subject to the draft, and someday our 
children may also be subject.” 
In the statement they protest that men 
who feel a war is unjust should have the 
right to refuse military service “ without 
fear of imprisonment or intimidation,” 
and they add: 
“But above and beyond this objection 
to the draft we protest the brutalising 
effects of compulsory military training 
upon our society. One of the signers 
of our statement was shot by the tower 
sniper. We are concerned with the lack 
of comprehension and imagination in 
our society concerning acts of violence, 
whether it is violence on the Univer- 
sity of Texas campus or in Vietnam.” 
Unfortunately, Colonel Schwartz was 
away so they presented their statement 
to another officer and announced their 
intention to sit in, which they did until 
3.30 pm that afternoon. There was con- 
sternation, but no interference. Six of 
the women are students at the University 
of Texas; seven are married; one had 
her month-old baby in her arms; another 
was eight months pregnant. 
- Information, The Rag. 


a protest petition. The Afrikaans Sunday 
paper Die Beeld then angrily attacked 
Brown for the Observer character-assas- 
sinations, declaring that a “ long-standing 
worry in Nationalist ranks has burst 
open and caused a stir in parliamentary 
and political circles.’ The Die Beeld 
counter-attack was shortly joined by Die 
Transvaler, Die Burger and Dagbreek 
En Sondagnus. 

The Afrikaanse, Studentebond executive, 
alarmed at this outcry in their own 
Afrikaans press, issued a statement that 
they would not support Brown wnre- 
servedly. And then the battle against 
the Observer, or more specifically the 
still-secret sponsorship, was joined by 
Die Volksblad, Die Nataler, the Cape 
Argus, Rand Daily Mail, the Star and so 
on, with each article pouring petrol on 
the flames. People were looking beyond 
Brown to his backers. The Port Elizabeth 
Evening Post believed that the National- 
ist group backing the Observer clearly 
had some power: 


““Mr Brown would hardly have ven- 
tured so far . . . without powerful 
backing. At least one Cabinet minister 
has been mentioned. The shadowy 
group must have entertained hopes of 
capturing the leadership (of the Party) 
One day, otherwise why try to elimin- 
ate its ‘enemies’ in the party so 
vigorously?” 
Then the “shadowy group” was named 
by the Johannesburg Sunday Times: 
Brown’s “political and spiritual bed- 
fellows” in the “ right-wing McCarthyite 
group” were “ well-known Nationalists,” 
including Dr Albert Hertzog (the Minis- 
ter of Posts and Telegraphs); Dr Piet 
Meyer, head of the South African Broad- 
casting Corporation; Mr Jaap Marais, 
MP; Professor A. D. Pont; and Mr A. M. 
Van Schoor, editor of Die Vaderland. 
Later the Sunday Times went further: 
“The name of the group is_ the 
‘Afrikaner Orde’ .. . founded by 
Dr Albert Hertzog, and has several 
hundred members who occupy import- 
ant or influential positions . . . The 
Observer is financed by a secret fund 
believed to be controlled by Dr Hert- 
zog himself ... At a secret meeting 
last year of the Afrikaner Orde, ad- 
dressed by Dr Hertzog, Dr Verwoerd’s 
leadership was discussed and it was 
eeaaed that he was no longer suit- 
able...” 
The Times alleged that the Orde aimed 
to “infiltrate Nationalist youth move 
ments” and, if successful, “to make a 
take-over bid for control of the party.” 
The Star thought that “the apparent 
rout of the unimportant Mr Brown is 
deceptive. Much of the apparatus is 
already in the hands of those whose 
puppet he was. They occupy seats of 
power from which they will not easily 
be lifted - even if a majority in the 
Party wanted to remove them, which 
must now be gravely doubted.” 
It seemed at this stage that Dr Verwoerd 
must intervene to establish the fact of 
his own leadership, but the intervention 
came from Mr Tsafendas; and tempor- 
arily the ranks were closed ... 
In his October Observer, however, the 
“routed” Mr Brown attacked six senior 
Afrikaans editors and Dr Anton Rupert, 
the industrialist. The only Afrikaans 
papers not attacked were Die Vaderland 
(in which Dr Hertzog has an interest) 
and Dagbreek En Sondagnus (for which 
a battle for control is taking place). The 
Times believes that a final showdown 
cannot now be long delayed, with the 
Hertzog group trying to drive a wedge 
between Cape and Transvaal National- 
ists, prior to forming a new, “ purified” 
Nationalist Party. 
Can Dr Vorster, the prime minister, end 
these intrigues without further public- 
ity? And, if he can, what promises, on 
both sides, will have to be made? For 
those who are interested, the South Afri- 
can Observer is still to be seen displayed 
in the reading-room of the South African 
embassy in Trafalgar Square. Perhaps 
ee are a few Hertzog supporters 
ere? 
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CO PRESS-GANGED 


. 


Bill White, a 21-year-old Australian conscientious objector, is dragged from 
his Sydney home by police. He was then taken by police car to a New South 
Wales army camp. He faces at least two years in military detention for failure 
to comply with his call-up notice. He applied for complete exemption as a 
conscientious objector in November 1965, but the magistrate ruled that his 
beliefs rendered him exempt only from combat duties and ordered that he 
serve in a non-combatant unit. After the failure of his appeal, he was ordered 
to report for duty and refused; and because he was ‘‘ deemed to be in the 
army ” his appointment as a probationary teacher was annulled. 

As Bill was dragged from his home on November 22 he shouted: “ This is what 
conscription means!” Police had to force his supporters out of the way as they 
shouted “ Press gang” and “ Fascists.” Elderly women from the Save Our Sons 
organisation were thrust aside; one Australian paper reported: “Police and 
demonstrators were dragged to the ground in a wild melee.” 

Bill White’s mother saia later: “It’s dreadful to think that they should have 
dragged him away like that. He did all he could to show he was a conscientious 
objector. He was completely sincere.” An army spokesman said that Mr White 
would probably be sent to join the first recruit battalion at Kapooka Army 
Camp as soon as possible to begin training for non-combatant duties. 


US-Japanese peace action 


Chris Cowley writes: At the Beheiren 
(Peace for Vietnam Committee) Meet-In 
of Two Nations held in Japan last 
August and attended by a number of 
widely representative, eminent people 
from Japan, by several American peace 
executives and by European observers, 
the first joint American-Japanese civil 
disobedience demonstration was organ- 
ised by the newly-formed Anti-war Non- 
violent Direct Action Committee. It 
took place outside the press club where 
Ambassador Reischauer was having a 
Sayonara party. There were no arrests, 
owing to the embarrassment of foreign 
participation (normally the police would 
fave cleared the streets in 30 seconds 
at). 
Two weeks later, I attended the first 
non-violent seminar of the Direct Action 
Committee and, after I had described 
the past history of Britain’s Committee of 


100 and Direct Action Committee and 
made a few flippant suggestions as to 
what they could do in Japan, they de- 
cided (cautiously) to go ahead with the 
Committee on the lines of non-violent 
direct action. 

I now hear from Japan that on December 
10, Human Rights Day, “the members 
of Beheiren and Anti-war Non-violent 
Direct Action Committee are going to 
American military base in Yokosuka or 
in Tachikawa to appeal peace for Viet- 
nam directly to soldiers who are drop- 
ping in Japan for a rest.” This is a small, 
but rapidly growing citizen’s movement, 
not tied to any political party, and a 
number of them are very keen on non- 
violent direct action. I understand they 
will be leafleting on the theme of “ Sup- 
port the GI - Bring the troops home” 
and will specifically be mentioning the 
Fort Hood Three. 


STOCKHOLM 


The (cold) war game 


Kay Oskarsson writes: At 6.30 pm on 
November 21, in one of Stockholm’s 
large, open-air market places, passers-by 
were surprised into watching a battle be- 
tween two groups of people (about 25 
in each) - “communists” wearing red 
armbands and “capitalists” wearing 
blue ones. They advanced on each other, 
shaking their fists and shouting amongst 
other things, ‘‘ Down with communism ” 
(from the blues) and “ Down with capital- 
ism ”’ (from the reds). 

Each group carried with them a big 
silver “bomb” and, at a given moment, 
the bombs were hurled at the opposite 
“army,” there was a small explosion, 
and both groups fell dead. Music was 
heard . Roland von Malmborg singing a 
Swedish version of Bob Dylan’s “ Mas- 
ters of War” - and an eighteen-year-old 
girl, dressed in'full mourning, came to 
lay a wreath at the feet of the slain 
with the text, ‘For those dying in the 
atomic war,” attached to it. 

After some minutes the “dead” were 
raised by the police, who came to dis- 
perse the illegal gathering, but they 
arrived too late - the battle was over; 


it had been successfully staged by Provie, 
a new group in Stockholm, taking as its 
pattern Amsterdam’s Provos. This was 
their first happening - a timely reminder, 
in these days of preoccupation with the 
war in Vietnam, of the cold war. 


Both the public who watched and the 
journalist who interviewed the partici- 
pants appeared to be captured by the 
spontaneity of the demonstration. It was 
given full press coverage in morning and 
afternoon papers the next day. Lying 
dead, we were aware of a large circle 
of people surrounding us, lit up sporadic- 
ally by the flashlights of cameras. The 
police appeared to be rather baffled 
when we said no-one in particular organ- 
ised the demonstration - one ‘ commun- 
ist” lying near me told them it was 
organised by Kosygin and Johnson. 


After it was all over several discussions 
and conversations took place between the 
demonstrators and the public, who stayed 
out of curiosity to see what it was all 
about. For once we seemed to. have made 
contact with people in a way not possible 
during marches or public meetings. 


\ 
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Behaviour in Uncertainty, by John 
Cohen (Allen & Unwin, 1964, 30s). 
Following the title, one reads on the 
jacket: “ What induces one to choose 
this menu or that, this hat or that, this 
spouse or that? How does a doctor 
arrive at a diagnosis or a judge at a 
verdict? And what mysterious urge 
drives a gambler to his fate?” The reader 
seeking answers in this book will be 
disappointed. But then, such questions 
are not posed to be answered. They 
are posed to call attention to the situa- 
tion in which all of us find ourselves 
all our lives, namely the necessity to act 

on insufficient information. ; 
One could, to be sure, pose serious 
questions on this subject. By serious 
questions one ought to mean questions 
to which one can seek verifiable answers. 
Such answers are, for the most part, 
conditional statements consisting of an 
“if” part and a “then” part. The 
“if” part is a specification of condi- 
tions; the “then” part is a specification 
of what happens under the conditions. 
A catalogue of such “if so, then so” 
statements would constitute, hopefully, 
the raw material of a theory of behaviour 
under uncertainty. _ 

Such a programme is easy to state. To 
carry it out would mean to create a 
complete theory of human behaviour. 
Such a theory is far beyond not one 
but probably innumerable horizons. All 
we have is some statistics and a few 
laboratory experiments. The statistics 
are taken from real life but, being 
scattered, contribute little to a theory. 
Laboratory experiments could be event- 
ually welded into a theory but hardly 
more than a theory of petty gambling. 
Still, any theory is better than none. 
The beginnings of such a theory defi- 
nitely exist, and Professor Cohen’s book 
would have gained in perspective had 
he included an elementary exposition of 
it. We shall return to this point below. 
Professor Cohen gives a spot-check ac- 
count of both ‘the experimental and the 
statistical approach to behaviour ‘in un- 
certainty. The theme is a fascinating one 
for most people, as evidenced not only 
py the ubiquitousness of gambling but 
also by the universal attempts to con- 
quer uncertainty, be is by divination, 
by ritual, or by self-induced confidence iin 
“calculated risk.” Because of the liveli- 
ness of the subject, the book is interest- 
ing reading. There is in it, for example, 
a history of lotteries, private and state- 
sponsored; a breakdown of the British 
gambling budget; a survey of suicide 
statistics, including attempted suicides 
and suicide pacts; 'a gruesome panorama 
of highway slaughter; a chapter on 
hazards iin sports; a short synopsis of 
divination, together with a glossary (the 
Hist of Greek-derived terms ending in 
“ mancy,” meaning divination, rivals that 
of the phobias), etc. All this is inter- 
spersed with anecdotal material, much 
of it amusing, much of it pathetic. 

The sections on the experimental ap- 
proach are rather sketchy. The reported 
results show only that people, forced 
to make decisions under uncertainty, act 
in a highly erratic manner. Attempts to 
explain this are confined mostly to con- 
jJectures that different people use differ- 
ent criteria of decision. Often these ex- 
planations are simply accounts of how 
the subjects themselves explained their 
choices. In this way, ‘tthe account of 
experiments has become essentially a 
Hst of case studies. This is somewhat 
unfortunate, since the laboratory ap- 
proacd) to decisions under uncertainty 
as been considerably developed in re- 
cent years into a respectably systematic 
body of knowledge. The basis of system- 
isation is what might be called a theory 
of rational decision in uncertainty, 
against which observed behaviour under 
controlled conditions is evaluated. 

To forestall misunderstanding, it is im- 
portant to point out that this “ rational 
decision theory” is not, as one might 
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Anatol Rapoport 


Decisions and risks 


suppose, a prescriptive theory of be- 
haviour under uncertainty in any real 
situation. The prescriptions of the theory 
are only hypothetical: if one could 
assign such and such utilities to out- 
comes, and if one had knowledge of such 
and such probabilities, then such and 
such a choice might be defended as 
rational. In real life it is all but imposs- 
ible to ascribe numerical] utilities to 
outcomes or to estimate probabilities of 
unique events, and so the practical value 
of the theory is nil. However, the theory 
does provide us with a perspective, a set 
of concepts in which at least to describe 
patterns of behaviour. ' 

A case in point is the experiment re- 
lated by Professor Cohen in which peo- 
ple are asked to come to a verdict (say, 
whether the motorist or the pedestrian 
was guilty in an accident) when the num- 
ber of witnesses for each side is equally 
divided. The interesting results concern 
the variation of verdicts as the absolute 
number of witnesses becomes larger, 
while their testimony remains equally 
divided. Here the author might have 
seized the opportunity to pursue an 
interesting line of analysis. 

Such an analysis requires an anchorage 
in some standard. Suppose, for example, 


there is a “social standard" which re- 
quires that a two-thirds majority of 
“public opinion” is required to convict 
the pedestrian. Then the available wit- 
nesses become a sample of the popula- 
tion. The larger the sample in which 
opinions are equally divided. the less 
likely it is that the “true” proportion 
is two-thirds against the motorist, and 
so the stronger ought to be the tendency 
to acquit him. The argument applies 
mutatis mutandis to the pedestrian. 


Another approach could be based on 
some prior observation that when the 
motorist is in fact at fault, such and 
such is the probability that an arbitrary 
witness will testify that he is at fault. 
On the basis of such an established pro- 
bability, we could calculate the inverse 
probability; i.e., the probability that the 
motorist is in fact guilty, given that the 
observed proportion of witnesses testify 
against him. 


Here was also an opportunity of bringing 
in the concept of errors of the first 
and second kind, used in statistical deci- 
sion theory. These concepts are especially 
pertinent in law. They pertain to the 
question of the relative seriousness of 
the error of acquitting a guilty defend- 


ant to the error of convicting an innocent 
one. 

At the risk of redundancy, we would 
insist once more that these considera- 
tions do not constitute a practical theory 
of decision in uncertainty where im- 
ponderables are involved, but they do 
provide a useful framework for discuss- 
ing the problem. Professor Cohen's dis. 
cussion of the experimental approach 
would have been more enlightening if it 
were put in a framework of this sort. 
On the whole, however, the picture of 
helplessness, arbitrariness, and naiveté 
in behaviour in uncertainty which 
emerges in Professor Cohen’s book is 
unfortunately an accurate one. It is well 
to bear in mind that the decisions in 
volving risks of war are also subject to 
all the foibles, superstitions, and non- 
sequiturs which govern decisions in un- 
certainty, and, moreover, that the stakes 
in these gambles are the lives of all of 
us. 

Dr Rapoport is a mathematician and 
experimental behavioural scientist at the 
Mental Health Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. One of his books, 
“Strategy and Conscience,” was reviewed 
by Kenneth Boulding in Peace News on 
November 6, 1964. 


“Free At Last” is the name of a new 
band led by guitarist Alexis Korner, but 
it also describes pretty well a pulse that 
is today running through jazz and related 
forms of music. The concept of impro- 
visation away from the set routines of 
chord sequences and bouncy rhythms, 
away from the pursuit of prettiness and 
neatness, has been gaining ground in 
jazz for the past ten years (initiated by 
such musicians as Charlie Mingus, Eric 
Dolphy, Ornette Coleman, John Col- 
trane), and more recently has found its 
way into pop music (“The Who”) This 
movement has accelerated remarkably in 
the last couple of years, and London, 
not noted for leadership in the jazz 
world, must surely now rival New York, 
Paris and Copenhagen as a centre for 
avant garde and experimental jazz 
music. : 

One of the results is that “swinging” - 
in the sense of foot tapping - is no 
longer the iron criterion of excellence 
that it once was. Unswinging improvisa- 
tion may be harder to listen to, because 
it demands a more conscious apprecia- 
tion, but it is not the deadly sin that 
lovers of earlier jazz claim it to be. 
It has, however, brought some problems 
with it. : 

The problem of sympathy and rapport 
between musicians is clearly much big- 
ger without the dogma of harmony and 
rhythm to provide a common musical 
route that all must follow (or at least 
keep in sight). One may establish other, 
broader routes; many possibilities exist 
between dogma and complete freedom. 
But the greater the freedom, the greater 
the possibility of the music becoming 
disunified, a collection of players with 
each one following his own nose, or ear, 
without the musical communication and 
interaction that makes a group a group. 

This disunity may of course be exploited 
for its own sake. It is a principle of 
the “Happening,” where’ unrelated 
stimuli are thrown together in an at- 
tempt to create something entirely un- 
predictable and spontaneous. Whether 
this, if done with musical instruments, 
is still jazz is a question I don’t propose 
to go into. But for me the enjoyment 
of “free” improvisation increases with 
the degree of sympathy and cohesion 
I can sense between the players; this, 
and the skill, imagination and conviction 
with which the music is played. ° 

At a poetry and jazz evening presented 
recently as part of the Notting Hill 
Festival by the London Free School, I 
heard both approaches to free improvi- 
sation. The Mike Osborne quartet, with 


Dave Kennard 


FREE AT LAST! 


Osborne on alto sax, John Surman on 
baritone, Harry Miller on bass and 
Laurie Allen on drums, played as a 
group, the saxes especially working to- 
gether to build exciting climaxes of 
sound. Individually, Surman _ concen- 
trated on covering the full possible range 
of his instrument, with short jab phrases 
and rapid slides down about four oc- 
taves, while Osborne, playing with a 
more orthodox technique, created longer, 
more intricate patterns, with less aggres- 
sion but more intensity than Surman. 
Miller and Allen had little solo space, 
but in a freely improvising group the 
distinction between solo and accompani- 
ment, between front line and rhythm 
section, refers only to a pre-established 
way of hearing the music. The bass and 
drums concentrated on building and sus- 
taining a constant rhythmic drive, but 
one that merged at the best moments 
into a single identity with the horns. 
By contrast, the evening was brought to 
a close by a collection of musicians, with 
drums, tenor saxes and wooden flutes, 
who simply improvised alongside one 
another without any perceptible inter- 
action of ideas. Individually, the players 
(aside from drummer Jon Hiseman) dis- 
played little skill or inventiveness in 
their contributions. I found the whole 
thing rather dull; there was just nothing 
to listen to. I must admit, though, that 
others enjoyed it, for the packed 
audience applauded vigorously at the 
end, and I heard someone next to me 
murmur “ Fantastic!” 

But is the interest or boredom of the 
listener important, apart from a financial 
point of view? This question first arose 
in jazz some 25 years ago, when the 
birth of bop marked not only a musical 
revolution, but a social one too, against 
the image of the jazzman as an enter- 
tainer. The boppers literally and meta- 
phorically turned their backs on the 
audience when they played. The revolu- 
tion taking place in jazz today (slower 
than the last but quite as significant) is 
once again alienating the musicians from 
their public. 

Should the musician play what we want 
to hear or what he wants to hear? And if 
the answer is the latter, as I believe it 
is, does it matter too much whether any- 
body else likes it? If the music is solely 
for the pleasure of the musician, then 
the subjective, active participant ex- 
perience is all that matters. Communica- 
tion to an audience ceases to be an aim. 
Up to a point this can be good; any act 
of self-expression or creation can be 
satisfying in itself. Yet the ultimate aim, 


or rather, the implied aim of any act of 
self-expression, is to establish one’s exist- 
ence in the world, one’s identity in the 
minds of others. This is more than ex- 
hibitionism, though that may come into 
it: it is a need which we all have, but 
is likely to be more acute for the 
creative person. 

But the improvising musician has an 
audience in the rest of the band? No, 
not really. They are contributing as well 
as listening. And to the extent that 
they all interact musically, catching ideas 
from one another, creating a single 
mood, crayoning related patterns of 
melody and beat, the group then has an 
identity of its own which can only be 
fully experienced from outside. When 
something is being communicated jointly 
by all the members of a group, there 
has to be an audience. On the other 
hand, when the players simply improvise 
alongside each other, with no attempts 
to relate each self to the others, then 
quite possibly an audience is superfluous. 
In that case one should either partici- 
pate, or leave. 

This new freedom that jazz is exploring, 
be it co-operatively or anarchistically, 
has spread a little to the whole of the 
contemporary music scene. Preconcep- 
tions as to what is folk music or is pop, 
or is jazz, have been loosened. A folk 
guitarist can play a blues inflected by 
Indian music; a pop group can experi- 
ment in public with electronic distortions 
of sound; Ornette Coleman’s Trio can 
play at Ronnie Scott’s club. 

One result of this loosening of attitude 
is that musicians from different back- 
grounds are beginning to meet and play 
without self-consciousness. “Les Cous- 
ins,” in Greek Street, looks like becom- 
ing a centre for these activities on Wed- 
nesday evenings. Here Alexis Korner 
(guitar), Cliff Barton (bass guitar) and 
Hughie Flint (drums) play a mixture of 
jazz, blues and pop, not as a compromise 
but because they enjoy it. “Free At 
Last,” the name of this trio, refers to 
a freedom to play what they want regard- 
less of categories. Other musicians can 
and do sit in. 

And at Ronnie Scott’s old club too, now 
reopened under the name of “The Old 
Place,” a Jam Session takes place as a 
regular Monday evening thing. The jam 
session, a melting pot of ideas where 
the old and the new can confront each 
other, and steam can be let off, was a 
traditional jazz freedom that seemed in 
danger of being forgotten. Its gradual 
return is a good sign that jazz in London 
is getting to be more alive. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s, Discounts for 
series. Box No ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application, 


Coming events 


“ CHIEFEST ENEMY” - a play written and 
produced by Hope Lee, Performed by Ashford 
Theatre in the Round. Friends House, Euston 
Road, NWi. Sunday 4 December at 6.30 pm. 


CHINA, HER NEIGHBOURS AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS. National Peace Council Forum, Satur- 
day 3 December 10.15 - 5.45, YWCA Baker 
Street. Mrs Hung-Ying Bryan, Nasim Ahmed, 
Dr Malcolm Caldwell, Roderick Ogley, Dr 
Thomas Tregear. Admission 5s. Programme 
prone NPC, 29 Great James Street, WC1. CHA 
8. 


JUMBLE SALE, 3 December. 1.30 pm. Castle 
Tavern (1st floor), junction Holloway Road and 
Furlong Road (near Highbury Corner). Isling- 
ton Campaign Against Racial Discrimination. 
Jumble welcome: NOR 1724. 


The 
Better 
Badgery 


HOUSMANS 


originates many of the peace and 
freedom movement badges, and dis- 
tributes on behalf of many organis- 
ations 


ALL PROFITS ARE DEVOTED TO 
WORK FOR PEACE 


New productions include: Civil 
Liberty - 6d; Black and white hand- 
shake - 6d; Ban the bullet - 1s; 
Committee of 100 (new design) - 
6d; Anarchist - 6d; Action for Peace 
in Vietnam (new design) - 6d; 
Make love not war (with or without 
ND symbol) - 6d; Down with arms - 
ls; War is good business - invest 
your son - 1s; Stop the War in Viet- 
nam - 6d; Wars will cease when 
men refuse to fight - 6d; Peace 
News/War Resisters symbol - 6d. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST LISTS 
and details of bulk rates. 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Social and Bring and Buy 

3 - 6 pm Saturday December 4 

Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney St (opposite Selfridges) 


CHRISTMAS 

Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in 
Peace News of December 23, must 
reach us by Thursday December 15. 
Details for the issue of December 
30 must arrive by Wednesday, 
December 21. 


Just published 


VIETNAM 
NORTH 
Wilfred Burchett 


Having spent three months 
in North Vietnam, Wilfred 
Burchett, Australian journal- 
ist, is able to give the most 
comprehensive in-depth re- 


port to come from any West- 


ern journalist. He deals with 
the actual effects of US bomb- 
ing and the policies of the 
Hanoi Government and _ in- 
cludes interviews with Ho Chi 
Minh and other members of 
the Government, as well as 
with captured American pil- 
ots. 


paper covers 18s illustrated 


LAWRENCE & 
WISHART 


“* SOLIDARITY ” PUBLIC MEETING Sunday 
4 December 8 pm. ‘* Roebuck,’’ Great Dover 
Street, SE1, near Borough tube. Ken Weller 
on ‘‘ Rank and File Action and the Trade 
Unions.’’ 


Personal 


BREAK YOUR JOURNEY when_ transferring 
from the Piccadilly to the Met line at Kings 
Cross, and visit Housmans Bookshop and Peace 
News. Open 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and 
Housmans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcriptions), shorthand, official con- 
ference reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London N11. ENT 3324. 


PERSUADE YOUR EMPLOYER to get all his 
office stationery supplies from Housmans (the 
Peace News bookseller), 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nl. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20in by 15in 64s post 
free. Quotations on request, five-day delivery 
service. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London NI. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample (free 
containers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


WHEN IN- A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Eeece News Fund. Put this number in your 
iary. 


Publications 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Ni. 


For sale 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards 1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 
8s 6d. Brochure available. War on Want, 
London W5. 


Diary 


As this ts a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To PUBliciee full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


2 December, Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 5 - 6 pm. Victoria Square (on 
island in front of Council House). Vietnam 
Vigil, PVC. 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 9 Cossins Road, Redland. 
Prisoners for Peace Christmas cards, area re- 
ports, plans. PPU. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by 
refreshments, a talk (Leslie Tarlton on ‘‘ The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation ’’) and discussion 
in the Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins 
Lane. PAX. 


3 December, Saturday 
BIRMINGHAM. 11 am to 4 pm. Town Hail. 
CND Christmas Fair. 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. Kingsley Hall, Powis Road, 
Bow. Tanjore Temple Dances and music. 
Tickets 7s 6d. Philadelphia Association. 


LONDON EC2. & pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club, 


LONDON N7. 1.30 pm. Castle Tavern (ist floor), 
corner of Holloway Road and Furlong Road 
(near Highbury Corner). Jumble Sale in aid 
of Islington Campaign Against Racial Discrimi- 
nation, Jumble welcome: NOR 1724, 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House) - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON NWI. 10 pm onwards. Round House, 
Chalk Farm. Big night rave party: ‘‘ Psycho- 
delphia V. Ian Smith.’"’ (No speeches - all 
action). Mixed media. Organised by Majority 
Rule for Rhodesia group. 


LONDON NW3, 2 - 6 pm. St Stephens Church 
Hall, Pond Street. Christmas Bargain Sale: 
cakes, bread, jams, sweets, pottery, Christmas 
cards, presents, toys, good-as-new clothing, 
books, tea bar. Admission 1s, children 6d. 
Hampstead CND. 


LONDON WI. 3 - 6 pm. nee House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Social 
and Bring and Buy. Order of the Great Com- 
Panions. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. Chorlton Town Hall, 
All Saints. CND Christmas Fair. 


OXFORD. 7 pm. Church Cowley School, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Cowley. Public meeting: ‘‘ The 
Socialist Alternative to the Labour Govern- 
ment.’ ILP 


3-4 December, Sat-Sun 


LIVERPOOL 3. 2.30 Sat, 10 am Sun. Group 
Action Centre, Fox Street. Quarterly Nat. C.100 
meeting. Agenda includes: (1) Recasting peace 
in Vietnam movement; (2) Building peace ac- 
tion groups and centres; (3) next Easter. All 
supporters welcome. 13 Goodwin Street, N4. 


4 December, Sunday 

EWELL. 3 pm. 94 Park Avenue East. Myrtle 
Solomon and Sybil Morrison: ‘' Untold tales of 
the Peace Pledge Union - past, present and 
future.”’ PPU. 
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PRISONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Ex-political prisoners expose prison conditions in South Africa 


today and demand: 


IMMEDIATE INVESTIGATION OF SOUTH AFRICAN 


PRISONS 


RELEASE OF ALL PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE IN SOUTH 


AFRICA 


Speakers: Dennis Brutus 
Albie Sachs 
Lionel Bernstein 


Caroline de Crespigny 


Alex la Guma 


Chairman: Canon L. John Collins 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON NW1 


Monday 5 December at 7.30 pm 


Admission at door 1s 6d. Doors open 6.45 pm 
INTERNATIONAL DEFENCE AND AID FUND 


South African Prisons Campaign 


Human Rights Day 
Saturday 

10 December 1966 
Silent vigil 

and procession 

of prayer 

for peace 


LONDON WI0. 7.30 pm. 60 St Ervans Road. 
Workshops discussion forum: ‘* Community 
Organising.’* 


5 December, Monday 
BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Foyer, Dr Johnson 
House, Bull Street. Open meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Council for Peace in Vietnam: 
1 - winter campaign; 2 - recent developments 
internationally and in Vietnam; 3 - reports from 
local organisations. 


6 December, Tuesday 
MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Mather Training Col- 
lege, Whitworth Street. David Boulton on 
‘‘ Conscientious Objection.’’ Left Society of 
College. 


WESTCLIFFE ON SEA, 8 pm. 39 Parkside. AGM 
of Southend CND. 


7 December, Wednesday 
LONDON N8. 8 pm. Hornsey Central Library 
(behind Hornsey Town Hall). Vietnam and the 
UN Charter. UNA. 


8 December, Thursday 
LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. AGM. PPU. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
The Spanish Civil War (from first hand ex- 
perience.) Speakers: J. Donovan and H. 
O’Hara. Independent Labour Party. 


9 December, Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 5 - 6 pm. Victoria Square (on 
istand in front of Council House). Vietnam 
vigil, PVC. 


10.45 to 11.45 am 

Silent vigil on the steps of St-Martins-in-the-Fields, 
wc2 

12.15 to 12.45 pm 

United prayer, Friends Meeting House, 52 St 
Martins Lane 

12.45 pm Procession to St Pauls Cathedral 

1.15 pm United service of prayer in the Cathedral 

Right to Life Campaign 

9 Coombe Road, New Malden, Surrey, MAL 6521 


For people who care 
about the future 
A CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Peace News 


For only 5s ($1 airmail) we will 
send eight issues post free, com- 
mencing December 23, and enclose 
a card with your greetings in the 
first issue. 

OR SIX MONTHS FOR £1 

Please send details and enclose pay- 
ment with order 


SPECIAL OFFER 

five gift subs for the 

price of four 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


LOCAL 6 HOMECOUWAES-CHINA 8 GLASS PABKES 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John Street, London EC1 


Church case 
wails; appeal 


A correspondent writes: When the 
Brighton church case was concluded on 
November 25 the eight remaining defen- 
dants - Nicolas Walter, Susan Abrahams, 
Derek Russell, Bernard Miles, Heather 
Russell, Andy Anderson, Megan Walsh, 
and Jim Radford - were convicted of be- 
ing concerned together in indecent be- 
haviour in the Dorset Gardens Methodist 
Church on October 2. Jim Radford and 
Nicolas Walter were sentenced to two 
months imprisonment, and released on 
bail pending an appeal; while the others 
were fined £5 each. 


When the closing speeches began on 
Tuesday, November 22, Mr Benedict 
Birnberg, defending four of the accused, 
asked to defer until his “ expert wit- 
ness” could give evidence in the after- 
noon. Jim Radford left most of the legal 
arguments on one side, and concentrated 
on a powerful speech about the political 
aspects of the demonstration. Sue Abra- 
hams simply pointed out that there was 
no real evidence against her, and said 
that if she were convicted it would be 
a gross miscarriage of justice. 


Lord Soper gave evidence as an “ expert 
witness ” - that is, a witness with special 
knowledge ‘about one aspect of the case 
rather than ‘about the facts alleged 
against the defendants - for about half- 
an-hour on the Tuesday afternoon. He 
said he was in entire agreement with a 
great deal of what the demonstrators 
had said in their interruptions, though 
he did not himself believe that the 
Prime Minister was a hypocrite. He re- 
garded the words they had used as 
provocative, in some cases unfair, and 
not the sort of thing that went well with 
the average respectable habits of a 
church service. He could see the argu- 
ment against such interruptions. 


But this was a service which was deliber- 
ately linked with a political occasion. A 
large majority of the congregation were 
not regular worshippers but Labour 
Party delegates, and if they were upset 
by what happened it probably did them 
good. The choice of lessons from Micah 
and Matthew was a deliberately contro- 
versial act, and it was hardly surprising 
if people were moved to protest. To call 
the interruptions indecent was a falsifica- 
tion of the deep convictions of the people 
who uttered them. Anyway, it was rub- 
bish to say that any kind of interruption 
to a church service was illegal - he was 
brought up in a Methodist Church where 
such interruptions were quite normal, 
and they were a natural part of one of 
the traditions of Methodism which he 
was sorry had gone. He thought the 
demonstration improper rather than in- 
decent, and impropriety was not neces- 
sarily an evil thing in the presence of 
the evil of world war. 

Mr Birnberg then made his closing 
speech, which naturally concentrated on 
the legal aspects of the case. He pointed 
out that there was no real evidence 
against Bernard Miles, and very little 
against Derek or Heather Russell (and 
that mostly given by Sergeant Osborne, 
whom he asked the court to treat as a 
most unreliable witness). He then argued 
that whatever his clients had done, it 
did not amount to “indecent behaviour,” 
and he backed up this submission with a 
long list of statutes and cases referring 
to the concept of indecency in English 
law. He finally referred to what Lord 
Soper had said, and stressed the deep 
sincerity of his clients. 

It had been generally thought that the 
case would be concluded that evening 
however late the court had to sit; but 
Nicolas Walter was cut short only 15 
minutes ‘after he had begun his closing 
speech. He resumed on Friday, Novem- 
ber 25, dealing ‘at length with the con- 
tradictory evidence about his behaviour 
both inside and outside the church, with 
the political background to the demon- 
stration, and with the legal aspects of 
the three charges against him. 

Andy Anderson was the last to make his 
closing speech, which followed much of 
the ground already covered by Jim 
Radford and Nicolas Walter, but ended 
with a carefully argued suggestion that 
the prosecution had been botched up 
from ‘beginning to end, that the police 
had had no idea what offence the demon- 
strators had committed, if any, and after 
bringing the wrong charges against them 
had fabricated evidence to fit these 
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charges, in fact conspiring to pervert the 
course of justice for political reasons. 
This concluded the case for the defence. 
There were some arguments over points 
of law, and then the magistrates re- 
tired. 
They returned at about 1.30 pm, and 
stated that they found the joint charge of 
indecent behaviour proved; but they dis- 
missed all the other charges, both those 
which had been heard (riotous behaviour 
against Andy Anderson and Jim Radford, 
and riotous behaviour and threatening 
behaviour against Nicolas Walter) and 
those which had not been heard (riotous 
behaviour against Derek Russell and 
Heather Russell, riotous behaviour and 
obstructing the police against Bernard 
Miles and Meg Walsh, and insulting 
words against Sue Abrahams). This 
meant that all the charges brought at 
the time of the demonstration were 
dismissed, and the only charge found 
proved was one brought by the police 
three weeks later, after a vain attempt 
to bring charges of conspiracy. 
Before the magistrates passed sentence, 
the previous convictions of the defend- 
ants were read out, and speeches were 
made in mitigation. Nicolas Walter 
pointed out that he had a pregnant wife 
with a small child and might well lose 
his job, but stated that his beliefs and 
behaviour could not be changed by any- 
thing the magistrates might do. Sue 
Abrahams said that she would continue 
the struggle against the war in Vietnam 
whatever the magistrates did. Andy 
Anderson read out a letter of support 
which had been sent by the unorthodox 
Methodist minister, Ray Billington. Jim 
Radford repeated once more the basic 
reasons for the demonstration. 
The magistrates passed sentence at about 
2 pm. The chairman, Mr Herbert Ripper, 
said: 
“We have listened very carefully to 
all the the evidence placed before us. 
and we are saddened to see people of 
your intelligence in this position. You 
seem to have a blind spot in your reas- 
oning. All virtue is not in one pot, and 
all evil is not in another pot. We can- 
not see how in any way you can further 
your cause by interrupting a divine 
service. It is an institution which is 
protected by law, and it was a hard- 
won right. That right has been grossly 
violated, and for these reasons we feel 
forced to convict.” 
He then said that they would send 
Nicolas Walter and Jim Radford to 
prison for two months because they both 
had many previous convictions, and be- 
cause they had both stated their deter- 
mination to continue in their course of 
breaking the law (they had in fact stated 
no such determination): and they fined 
Sue Abrahams. Derek Russell, Bernard 
Miles, Heather Russell, Andy Anderson, 
and Meg Walsh £5 each. They made no 
order for costs. which had been very 
large on both sides. 
There was then a loud and Jong distur- 
bance in the court. with sobs from wives 
and girl-friends, shouts of protest from 
all over the court. and a wailing noise 
like an air-raid warning from the gallery 
(which was soon cleared). Nicolas Walter 
had handed in a notice of appeal as soon 
as the conviction for indecent behaviour 
was announced. and when the sentences 
were passed Mr Birnberg handed in a 
notice of appeal on behalf of all the 
defendants, and applied successfullv for 
hail for Nicolas Walter and Jim Radford 
until ten days after the appeal is heard. 
The magistrates must now state their 
case to the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court. The appeal is against 
conviction, and on a point of law only 
- whether the proved behaviour of the 
defendants amounts to a charge of being 
concerned together in indecent be- 
haviour. The appeal will not be heard 
for several months, so the case is still 
far from over, but little real hope is 
felt that the magistrates’ decision will be 
over-ruled. 
Fares to Brighton for the defendants 
have been considerable, quite apart from 
lost pay during imprisonment on remand 
and court proceedings which continued 
over four weeks. If Nicolas Walter and 
Jim Radford lose their apneals, they may 
also Jose their jobs. Contributions should 
be sent to the Brighton Defence Fund, 
c/o Felicity Crump, Glynleigh Farm, 
Pevensey, Sussex. 


NOT CRICKET 


West Indians march to the Barbados 
office in High Street, Kensington, last 
Saturday in protest against the inclusion 
of two South Africans and a Rhodesian 
in the World XI to play Barbados at 
cricket next March, as part of the island’s 


independence celebrations. The two 
South Africans are the brothers Graeme 
and Peter Pollock; the Rhodesian is 
Colin Bland. West Indies and South 
Africa do not play each other at test 
match cricket because of South Africa’s 
apartheid laws. 


NEWS IN 


BRIEF 


The Vietnam Peace Caravan has con- 
tinued from Leicester to Birmingham 
and is in Oxford this week (November 
28 - December 5). Meetings have been 
addressed at Redditch, Wolverhampton 
and Leicester teachers’ training college. 
The vehicle is still giving trouble and 
funds are urgently needed c/o Laurens 
Otter, 5 New Yatt Road, Witney, Oxon 
(Freeland 369). The participants ask that 
as many supporters as possible join them 
for their final activity at Ruislip USAF 
base on December 10. 


Thirty demonstrators from Aberdeen 
Youth CND and Student CND marched 
to the US naval base at Edzell, Kincar- 
dineshire, last Saturday, with a letter 
addressed to the base commander pro- 
testing at the proposed extension of the 
base to a now disused RAF early warn- 
ing station at Inverbervie, some miles 
away. After a confrontation at the gates 
the letter was accepted, 12 people formed 
a vigil outside and the rest marched 
round the married quarters which had 
earlier been leafleted. - Information: 
Forbes Browne. 


A petition is to be circulated widely in 
this country expressing concern at the 
growth of the neo-Nazi NPD party in 
Germany. It will be handed to the West 
German embassy by the Jewish Aid 
Community of Britain (address: 320 High 
Holborn, London WC1). JACOB claims 
that as a militant Jewish organisation it 
is uniquely qualified to represent and 
advise all those concerned about the re- 
emergence of Nazism in Germany. 


Another petition is being circulated in 
Southend and district expressing “ con- 
cern and strong opposition to the estab- 
lishment of a missile base at Shoebury.” 
A report in the Southend Standard 
states: “A row is brewing over the de- 
cision to station a British Army rocket 
regiment at Shoebury Garrison. Protests 
have been received from many quarters, 
but the unit will move in early in the 
New Year and work on preparing the 
sites in the Garrison area is nearly 
finished.” Another report takes up the 
point being made by Southend CND: 
the lives of 4 million people living in 
and near Southend will be endangered. 


Rhodesia In 


Bob Overy writes: With Wilson, Smith, 
Bowden, Sir Humphrey Gibbs and Her 
Majesty negotiating in high melodrama 
the constitutiona] future of Rhodesia, a 
small gathering met last Friday evening 
at the Conway Hall in London to discuss 
whether social change can be brought 
about to the benefit of the African in 
Rhodesia by means of non-violence, or 
whether his only option is revolutionary 
violence. The Rev Ralph Bell had been 
invited, with Archbishop Roberts, to 
debate the merits of his non-violent plan 
with two representatives of the Zim- 
babwe African Peoples’ Union, the Afri- 
can nationalist party illegal in Rhodesia, 
who were expected to put the case for 
guerrilla violence against their white 
Rhodesian rulers. 


Unfortunately, Archbishop Roberts was 
seriously ill and Judy Todd, a ZAPU 
speaker, was also unable to appear; and 
our meeting of forty or so was invaded 
by about fifteen supporters of the British 
National Party, several burly and battle- 
scarred, who seemed capable of breaking 
up the meeting violently at any time if 
they so wished. The meeting thus 
developed into a statement of three 
separate points of view which rarely 
touched constructively on each other. 
The invaders were accommodated and 
invited to express their own view which 
was baldly pro-Smith. Ralph Bell argued 
affably and unperturbed for a non-violent 
expeditionary force to pressure Smith in- 
to attending a constitutional conference. 
Mr Mlambo and Mr Tsiwesche called for 
the use of force by the British govern- 
ment to bring down the illegal Smith 
regime. 

That a debate on the method by which 
the African may take his freedom in 
Rhodesia did not materialise was con- 
ditioned by the presence of our unruly 
visitors and the understandable reluct- 
ance of the ZAPU representatives to 
endorse before ‘an unsympathetic British 
audience the acts of violence by Zim- 
babwe nationalists which are reported 
approvingly in ZAPU’s Zimbabwe Re- 
view. Ralph Bell argued carefully for 
the use of non-violence by Britons and 


microcosm 


Africans to promote an ‘“unracial” 
society in Rhodesia and made emphatic- 
ally the necessary point that it is un- 
reasonable to reject non-violence as a 
viable method of change when it has 
scarcely been tried as yet. 


But the meeting really resolved itself 
into an exercise in how to control within 
the meeting-room the sort of tensions 
which divide the people and demand 
coercive emergency legislation in Rho- 
desia. In this the meeting, and particu- 
larly the chairman, Robert Davies, La- 
bour MP for Cambridge, can congratulate 
themselves, for the numerous police 
men on hand, warned somehow in ad- 
vance that the British National Party 
were to be present, were not called upon 
to intervene and throw the persistent 
hecklers out. In fact, the invaders were 
invited to speak their minds, made what 
they thought were useful contributions, 
and more than one of them was seen 
to be listening intently with no obvious 
hostility to the efforts of other speakers. 
One’s faith that white extremism can be 
coped with without the use of coercive 
violence was marginally strengthened. 


CLEO LAINE 


sings Carols for Everyone with the 
Handel Opera Society Chorus and 
Chandos Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Farncombe, and joins with 
Aldermen and Councillors of the 
London Borough of Camden in a 
performance of Malcolm Arnold’s 
Toy Symphony at the Town Hall, 
Euston Road, NW1, Tuesday, De- 
cember 13 at 7.30 pm. Tickets 5s 
up from the Box Office. BRU 2060. 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1, and printed in Great Britain 
by Goodwin Press Ltd, 135 Fonthill Road, 
London N4. 


PLEDGE VIETNAM HELP 


Over 100000 homeless suffer. The Vietnamese people have 
been a battleground for generations 


PLEDGE THE CONGO HOPE 


Thousands of children suffering from acute malnutrition — 
Kwashiorkor (swelling of limbs, wasted muscles, peeling skin 
leaving sores beneath). Dried milk is needed to save their lives 


MAKE ONE OF THE 90 BANNERS 


or more if you are a school or group. Banner allocated by return with instructions 


SPREAD NEWS OF THE MARCH 


and the chance to pledge life this Christmas 


Complete the tear off section and return to 
Oxfam Youth Federation 33 Elmfield Road Bromley Kent 


PLEDGE LIFE OXFAM MARCH I7 DEC 1.30pm 


ASSEMBLE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 
OPPOSITE NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE 


1.0pm Embankment Cockspur Street Pall Mall Waterloo Place Lower Regent Street Piccadilly Circus 
Regent Street Hanover Street Hanover Square Harewood Place Oxford Street Marble Arch 
Cumberland Gate Speakers Corner approx 2.30pm 


BeEOGEBIEESCIS GARISTMAS 


Oxfam sends your gifts to 90 countries. The theme of this march is to show ‘ people to people’ help. We need 
your assistance to make the 90 different flags of these countries in banner form. Oxfam proves that people 
care about people. The assembly of banners will show hope, goodwill, co-operation and concern 


The dried milk for the Congo is desperately needed. Malnutrition results in protein deficiency diseases which 
can be cured by dried milk 


The tragic and cruel war in Vietnam has killed countless 

civilians and made over 1000000 homeless. Oxfam has sent 

medical supplies and assistance to North and South Vietnam. 

Oxfam’s own field representative will ensure best use of funds in Vietnam 


Oxfam is concerned with people and their suffering - please help 
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